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What price immunity? 

The 80th Congress adjourned without passing the Joint 
Resolution authorizing U.S. acceptance of “The General 
Convention on the Privileges and Immunities of the 
United Nations.” Recent unpleasant developments in the 
relations between UN and our Government indicate that 
it is just as well that the question is still open. Among 
the privileges listed under article VII of the Convention 
is the right of UN personnel to use its “laisser passer,” 
which member nations agree to recognize as a valid pass- 
port. Our State Department has shown a certain chariness 
about this so-called travel document. In his annual Re- 
port, Trygve Lie, UN Secretary General, revealed that he 
has had extensive conversations with the Department 
about the value to be given the UN passport. The Ameri- 
cans, it seems, have put upon Article VII an _ in- 
terpretation 

which would greatly diminish the value of the laisser 

passer, and might, in a purely hypothetical case, 

mean that movement of officials in and out of the 

United States might be impeded, although they were 

being sent abroad on official duties and United Na- 

tions business. 

It now appears that the “purely hypothetical case” has 
happened, and that impatient and imprudent UN officials 
have seriously embarrassed Mr. Lie’s attempt to persuade 
the U.S. to accept his broad interpretation of the laisser 
passer. One Ursula Wasserman, naturalized American 
citizen and a minor UN information officer, was assigned 
to work at meetings in Geneva and Paris. Despite nego- 
tiations extending over three months, in which O. John 
Rogge, chief legal light of the Wallace Progressives, took 
a hand, the Passport Division of the State Department, 
for reasons which it would not divulge, refused to give 
her a passport. Whereupon, the UN secretariate defiantly 
equipped her with its own travel papers, a blue leather- 
bound laisser passer, and sent her off to Europe on 
August 21. With French and Swiss visas stamped upon 
her travel document, she arrived safely at Geneva. Press 
dispatches quote her as wondering what will happen 
when she tries to re-enter the United States. We are won- 
dering too. She has no U.S. passport. Our Government 
does not recognize her laisser passer. What will the 
American consul at Paris do? For the sake of consis- 
tency, will the consul have to refuse her a visa for the 
same reasons the U.S. passport office refused her a pass- 
port? We are wondering too what the State Department 
and the security agencies of the U.S. think about the 
implications of the Wasserman case. If a U.S. citizen 
desiring, for whatever reason, to leave American juris- 
diction can do so by the simple expedient of getting a 
job with the United Nations and then getting a laisser 
passer, what becomes of the controls that have hereto- 
fore been rather strictly maintained by our passport 
office? 


Sufficient housing not in sight 

The latter half of 1947 saw a marked increase in hous- 
ing units started. Allowing for seasonal adjustments, the 
early part of 1948 also witnessed considerable residential 
building activity. Right now, however, the housing boom 
shows signs of weakening. People just cannot afford to 
buy homes at two or even three times their pre-war value. 


‘Investors are unsure of themselves, too. They know that 


costs of material and labor remain high, whereas buyer 
resistance increases. Incidentally, before putting all the 
blame for increased costs on labor, it would be well to 
recall the effect of increased demand upon reduced supply 
in the case of certain natural resources, particularly lum- 
ber. That particular bottleneck cannot be eliminated 
except on a long-term basis, and with conservation and 
resource development as close partners. But the average 
urban dweller of small or moderate means feels the pinch 
as much as ever. If he has more chance for a home than 
he did immediately after the war, he still must pay an 
exorbitant price. Expenditures for housing today often 
amount to 30 or 40 per cent of total income, as against 
the 25 per cent which used to be the rule. A recent AFL 
survey reveals that 20 per cent of urban families are 
doubled up or living in otherwise impossibly crowded 
conditions. What that does to family life and youthful 
morals should need no explanation. For newlyweds, in- 
laws now seem a necessity, but they are rarely a blessing 
when one has to share quarters with them. The Congress 
just adjourned did pass a housing act, but it was so 
emasculated to appease the foes of public housing that 
slum clearance has been set back a few more years. The 
families with a margin of income to pay the increased 
costs are the one who will benefit chiefly by the new 
housing law. We still need ten million additional homes 
tc care for new families and to replace substandard and 
dilapidated housing. The three years since the war’s end 
have only made a dent, nor have we yet reached the 
1,250,000 units a year that are necessary if the backlog 
is to be cleared up within a decade. All of which means 
that prospects for adequate housing are still not very 
bright. 


Reluctant Attlee 

“This Government,” our State Department announced 
on August 27, “strongly favors the progressively closer 
integration of the free nations of Western Europe.” There 
wes nothing new about that statement; it merely re- 
iterated what has been our bipartisan policy for the past 
six months, since President Truman hailed the Western 
Union alliance as “a notable step in the direction of 
unity in Europe for the protection and preservation of 
its civilization,” and promised the free countries of 
Europe to help them protect themselves. What occasioned 
the restatement of American policy, undoubtedly, was 
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the reply, two days before, of Prime Minister Attlee to 
Winston Churchill’s appeal for government support of 
the movement for convening a Western European As- 
sembly. The French cabinet had already, on August 18, 
appointed an official delegation to participate in a pre- 
liminary planning conference. Although he professed to 
be “in sympathy with the basic idea behind the move- 
ment,” Mr. Attlee replied that “this is not the right 
time for governments to take the major initiative when 
their hands are so full already with urgent and difficult 
problems.” Mr. Bevin, who said three years ago that he 
was “willing to sit with anybody of any party of any 
nation to try and devise a franchise or constitution for 
a world assembly,” showed himself just as chilly as 
Attlee toward the proposal. 


Restrained by his party 

Was Mr. Attlee entirely frank in explaining his opposi- 
tion to the French-proposed conference to plan for a 
Western European Assembly? Success of the political uni- 
fication movement would reflect considerable credit on 
the leader of the Opposition, Winston Churchill, who is 
generally considered the prophet of European federation. 
If Mr. Attlee is man enough to rise above such unworthy 
considerations, his Labor Party, at least, takes them 
seriously. At its Scarborough meeting on May 20, leaders 
of the party cheered several bitter denunciations of the 
United Europe movement headed by Mr. Churchill. One 
speaker said the movement would organize western 
Europe on a “capitalist” and “imperialist” basis that 
would “put it in the front line in the threatened war 
between America and Russia.” Hugh Dalton, prominent 
Labor Party leader, warned against the danger of Bri- 
tain’s becoming involved in a federation dominated by 
“reactionaries riding to power in Western Europe.” Per- 
haps one of the “difficult problems” to which Mr. Attlee 
referred in his reply to Churchill is his failure to per- 
suade his party to forget its phobias and become con- 
cerned for the fate of Europe, in which the fate of 
Britain is inextricably involved. 


The American reaction 

We can understand the impatience of our Government 
at the backing and filling of the British leaders. It was 
only after long and earnest—and at times acrimonious— 
debate that our policy-makers decided that without an 
effective political recovery program the European Recov- 
ery Program could hardly succeed. Economic recon- 
struction and unification, they finally agreed, must be 
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accompanied by political reorganization and unification, 
bolstered by the assurance of American military as- 
sistance in case of need. The Vandenberg-Lovett Resolu- 
tion, passed by the 80th Congress, was designed to en- 
courage the movement toward Western European political 
unity. It authorized our Government “to seek association 
of the United States, by constitutional processes, with 
such regional and other collective arrangements as are 
based on continuous and effective self-help and mutual 
aid. . . .’—a clear invitation to the Marshall-Plan coun- 
tries to unite politically as well as economically. During 
his valiant fight for the passage of the ECA appropria- 
tions, Senator Vandenberg promised a general reconsid- 
eration of the whole ECA question next January. By that 
time, he said, we shall “know to what extent self-help and 
mutual cooperation are meeting our expectations.” The 
Congress and the people of the United States expect Bri- 
tain’s cooperation with the Western European Powers; 
they may have some embarrassing questions to ask next 
January. 


M. Schuman’s second try 

Britain’s Mr. Attlee may feel reluctance about a Western 
European union, but the same inhibition does not seem 
to affect France’s Premier Robert Schuman, who on Au- 
gust 31 assumed office for the second time, after the five 
weeks in which President Auriol had vainly searched for 
somebody who could make things stick. M. Schuman 
declared that France would continue to work for the 
convocation of a European parliament, to get agreement 
in the delicate international talks in progress and would 
defend the cause of justice and liberty when the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly meets in Paris. It took some courage for 
him to use this determined language. M. Schuman, it is 
true, benefits by a comfortably solid vote of confidence 
from the National Assembly: 322-185. Only the Com- 
munists voted against him; the de Gaullists, for this time, 
merely abstained. But the path he must follow is none the 
less difficult and uncertain. The new Premier might not 
inappropriately place over his desk a copy of Albrecht 
Diirer’s famous engraving of the Ancient Knight, guid- 
ing a lean horse through a war-scarred landscape, be- 
tween the leering figures of Death and the Devil. The 
Knight’s grim companions would symbolize the two fears 
which seem to beset France’s economy at every step over 
the shaky ground of an unbalanced currency. On the 
steed’s right lurks the Radical’s and the independent’s 
fear of anything like a managed economy and of labor’s 
increased demands; a fear intensified since the fall of 
Premier André Marie, and kept alive by the ever-present 
communist threat. On his left the nation’s wage earners 
look with constant alarm at the increase of prices and 
at what may happen to them if the country continues, as 
M. Schuman says it does, to consume more than it 
produces. This fear, in turn, is stimulated in socialist 
minds by Jacques Duclos and his communist legions. 
And over the road lowers uncomfortably the darkling 
sky of a renascent Germany. But M. Schuman is a brave 
man, and faces nothing today that he has not faced 
before. Very grave, he says, but not quite as bad as 
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painted by Paul Reynaud. Anyhow, it looks like the last 
chance for France to avoid the unwelcome alternative 
of a new national election, which would break up and 
refashion the nation’s present complex system of gov- 
ernment. And since the peace of Europe centers around 
M. Schuman’s desk, we hope he may profit by a brave 
man’s luck. 


Profits and prices 

The Federal Trade Commission has released the figures 
on comparative profits for 1940 and 1947, of 508 manu- 
facturing corporations representing twenty-five industries. 
All but three show a marked increase over 1940. Blast 
furnaces, steel works and rolling mills, for example, are 
up from 8.1 to 11 per cent, after taxes. Tires are up 
from 9.3 to 15 per cent. Rayons have jumped from 8.6 
to 18.4. You are complaining about the price of soap? 
Profits rose from 17.5 (very high to begin with) to 24.3. 
How about bakery products? They leaped from 7.9 to 
17.9. It is true that many corporations want profits in 
order to invest in long-postponed plant replacement and 
expansion. But it looks as if the repeal of the excess- 
profits tax on corporations had encouraged them to raise 
prices without much regard for the inflationary spiral 
endangering our economy. More self-restraint would ease 
family budgeting and help to keep wages in line. 


Incomes in 1947 

If the total income received by individuals in 1947 
had been divided equally among our 140 million people, 
every man, woman and child would have received $1,323. 
Such was the burden of a U. S. Department of Commerce 
report issued on August 22. The per capita increase 
over 1946 amounted to 9 per cent, with incomes in the 
Northwest farm belt showing the sharpest advance (20 
per cent )and those in the Far West the smallest (7 per 
cent). On a State basis, inhabitants of Nevada received 
the largest per capita income ($1,842) and Mississippi- 
ans the lowest ($659). The “middle income”—half the 
incomes were higher than the figure, half lower—of the 
42 million families in the country was $2,920. Of each 
100 families, twenty-one received more than $5,000 and, 
of these, eight had incomes exceeding $7,500. At the 
other end of the scale, thirteen of each 100 families had 
to manage on less than $1,000, and eighteen got between 
$1,000 and $2,000. These figures confirm studies of the 
Federal Reserve Board which show that last year one- 
fourth of the nation’s family units spent more than they 
received. Even when allowance has been made for the 
reduced purchasing power of the dollar, living standards 
of all groups are above pre-war levels (but not above 
the highest wartime level). Except for the farmers, how- 
ever, it does not seem that the pre-war pattern of iacome 
distribution has been significantly altered. If this is 
true, those who are concerned with long-term pros- 
perity should begin to do some worrying. If thirty-one 
of every 100 families continue to receive less than $2,000 
a year, the day will come when supply will outstrip ef- 
fective demand. Government spending for military pre- 
paredness and foreign aid will not last forever. 


Southern farm economy 

At the end of August cotton prices showed a net de- 
cline for the fifth consecutive week. Reasons for the drop 
are not hard to find: chief one being the prospect of the 
largest cotton crop in eleven years. Purchasers of cotton 
goods, if they do not look beneath the surface, will wel- 
come the decline in prices. But in the Cotton Belt, farmers 
ask themselves whether the government support program 
can possibly save them from serious income losses. Too 
many of the farmers in the ten Cotton States have little . 
if any surplus to fall back on, and their small acreages 
are so closely tied to cotton that hardship to the family 
can easily result from a decline like the present. Diversi- 
fication and larger acreages are, of course, the logical 
answer. But that takes time. Moreover, it implies work 
opportunities, without excessive urbanization, for those 
displaced from submarginal farms. Farmers still growing 
cotton must come to see the economic advantage of a 
long-staple, high grade product, as against the low-quality 
commodity they too often sell. That it can be done we 
know. In the twenty years following 1925 cotton acreage 
was cut in half, while production stayed up as a result of 
better methods, fertilizers, improved varieties, more care- 
ful selection of land. Diversification has been going on 
apace, with better distribution of the family work load 
over the year and less harm to soil and pocketbook. In- 
secticides have reduced losses. But competition for mar- 
kets is keen. Our domestic mills use more cotton, but 
greater foreign production has meant decreased chances 
for export sales. As anyone acquainted with the farm 
economy of the South well knows, the support of cotton 
prices is only a partial answer. The Department of Agri- 
culture knows this, but it also realizes how long it takes 
to encourage a well-balanced farm economy ence single- 
crop production has become a tradition. In the long run 
the farmers of the South will make the change. They have 
gone a long way since World War I. But for the present 
they need nothing so much as intelligent appreciation of 
their problems, joined with sound Federal programs for 
promoting a balanced economy. 


Organizing for war 

Since modern war is waged by nations rather than by 
armies, no government can look on preparation for a pos- 
sible war as merely one of drafting and training men 
for combat. Ideally, it strives to place each man where 
he can best serve his country; and one man with a 
test-tube may well be more deadly to the enemy than 
twenty men with tommy-guns. The slide-rule can be 
mightier than the sword. When our own Government, 
therefore, re-introduced Selective Service, it took account 
of this principle. Being a democratic government, it 
recognized a second principle—that there should be, as 
far as is practicable, some equality in the sharing of 
burdens; and therefore it proposes to defer for the 
present those who actually served in the recent war. Two 
rather disparate groups, however—teachers and mer- 
chant seamen—feel that the case for their deferment has 
not been properly appreciated. No one can deny the 
invaluable and indispensable role that school teachers 
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play in the national life. And our teachers would be first 
into the breach with their fellow citizens if danger from 
the enemy were imminent. But so long as it is not, it 
seems the part of wisdom to exempt them from the 
present draft. Tomorrow’s fighting men are in today’s 
schools. And today’s schools are undermanned. The bat- 
tle trumpet will blow an uncertain sound in the ears of 
our youth if they are not well taught in the principles 
that underpin our democracy. The teacher shortage is 
acute, and promises to be more acute—43,000 teachers a 
year will be needed for seven years to come, and many 
of those actually teaching could profit by further training. 
Short of the actual onset of war, drafting teachers seems 
to be a penny-wise policy. 


The men who man the life-lines 

The merchant seamen have a double ground for de- 
ferment. While they saw as much action and were ex- 
posed to as much danger as any part of the armed 
forces, they were still civilians. They do not qualify for 
the benefits of the GI bill of rights; their war service 
does not exempt them from the present draft. Yet they 
played a hard and hazardous role in the winning of the 
war; and if equality of burdens means anything, they 
surely deserve deferment on the same basis as ex-Gl’s. 
Moreover, practically all the present draftees will go into 
the Army; while the merchant seamen are peculiarly 
qualified to take up again their posts cn the vital life- 
lines should war come again. The men who kept the sea 
roads to Murmansk open—at what an incalculable cost 
in lives and suffering!—are too valuable to be lost in 
the general shuffle. 


Catholic students speak for the Negro 

Student delegates—3,600 of them—to the thirteenth 
national conference of the Catholic Students Mission 
Crusade at Notre Dame, Ind., on August 30, representing 
more than 3,000,000 Catholic students, were pledged to 
work for social justice for the American Negroes. In 
troduced by Robert Smith Shea, executive secretary of 
Xavier University, New Orleans, La., the resolutions on 
the Negro held that “prejudice and unjust practices 
against Negroes are based fundamentally upon ignorance 
ot the history of this group of Americans and a lack of 
regard for the Christian ideals which demand recognition 
of the God-given rights of all human beings.” And down 
ia Louisiana Catholic laymen and Catholic students have 
been speaking in equally determined tones. The New 
Orleans unit of the Catholic Committee of the South on 
August 23 issued a vigorous protest against race discrim- 
ination and States Righters’ “increasing incitement to 
factional strife and group hatred” and attacked the mis- 
use of such honorable terms as “States Rights” and 
“Southern Traditions.” At the same time, the summer ses- 
sions at Loyola University of the South of the New Or- 
leans interracial commission of the National Federation 
of Catholic College Students launched a periodical bul- 
letin, The Christian Conscience, which aims to break 
down “blind prejudice” through a generalized program 
of prayer, study and action. 
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“Smallest practical measure” 

One phrase adopted by the New Orleans NFCCS may 
bear more fruit than its youthful authors suspect. They 
issued a statement “endorsing any step, even the small- 
est practical measure, that will lead to the abolition of 
segregation in the Catholic schools of Louisiana.” This 
does not mean, they explain, that we should preferably do 
the least we can towards such an achievement; but that 
even if a measure is seemingly small, if it is practical, 
then let it not be neglected. They then offer some sug. 
gestions: e.g. as to textbooks, a speakers’ bureau, forma- 
tion of Catholic leaders, and—a “better education of 
ushers.” These young Catholic Actionists realize, as any- 
one who deals with the phenomenon of prejudice and 
segregation will realize, that the key to the extirpation of 
this un-Christian custom in our Catholic institutions is 
its abandonment as a hallowed policy. Practical wisdom, 
operating by many a “smallest” step, will show how this 
definitively adopted repudiation may be concretely real- 
ized, for the good of all concerned. And since we are 
still talking of the South, it is significant that the An- 
nual Conference of the National Urban League will be 
held this year in Richmond, Va. The League was founded 
in order to adjust social and economic conditions affect- 
ing the white and the colored races. But, as Lester B. 
Granger, executive secretary of the League, announced 
at the opening meeting on Sept. 6, it has become just as 
impossible for the League “to attack the socio-economic 
problems of the Negro population in the U.S. without 
working to improve race relations generally, as it has 
become impossible for the United States to debate ef. 
fectively the subject of civil rights throughout the world 
without moving to settle the question of civil rights here 
at home.” 


Without benefit of bathtubs 

No one has yet been seen on Fordham University’s 
campus of a Thursday evening coming away from 
America’s weekly radio program with a washing-ma- 
chine, a Cadillac, or even a ten-room apartment; though 
our fifteen-minute spot on the university’s FM station 
does specialize in giving the truth and the consequences. 
“AMERICA This Week” has thus far caused no flutterings 
in Hooper-Crosley circles; and indeed it is something of 
an act of faith to stand before an FM microphone week 
after week, knowing that you cannot be heard for more 
than about forty miles; that FM receivers are few and 
far between; and that most of their owners may not be 
listening to you anyhow. But our faith has paid off. 
Through the efforts of interested Catholics, three local 
stations in Pennsylvania—WCNR in Bloomsburg, WKOK 
in Sunbury and WHGB in Harrisburg—are taking tran- 
scriptions of our weekly program for use over their ordi- 
nary radio channels; and we have hopes that the not 
too distant future may see this service extended to sta- 
tions in California, Louisiana, Ohio, New Jersey, Mis- 
souri and Windsor, Ontario. The cost runs to about five 
dollars a week; a trial run of six weeks may be had 
free. Catholic organizations have here a good chance to 
bring a Catholic program to their local radio station. 
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The CIO and the Americans for Democratic Action, a 
non-communist liberal-leftist group captained by one-time 
New Dealers, gulped almost audibly this week and de- 
clared that Harry Truman is a pretty good fellow after 
all. They endorsed his Presidential candidacy. The AFL 
bestowed no formal accolade, but heads of most big AFL 
unions said they would work for Mr. Truman rather than 
the man high above the Hudson, Tom Dewey. Save for 
unreconstructed Republican “heretics,” support from 
most of labor’s house seemed headed Mr. Truman’s way. 

It was a long time coming. President Philip Murray of 
the CIO once had wrapped brutally unkind language 
about the President’s ears. The ADA leaders had pined 
for an Eisenhower (without knowing what he stood for) 
or a Justice Douglas. Somehow there seemed always a 
hope that a new Franklin Roosevelt would appear. But 
he never did, and it was decided to go for Mr. Truman. 
Mr. Dewey caught the back of the right hand; Mr. Wal- 
lace and his Communist supporters the back of the left. 

For Mr. Truman the CIO endorsement was most im- 
portant. The CIO is rooted deeply in many industrial 
States in which the Democrats must win if they are to 
have any chance of November victory. It has its own 
CI0-Political Action Committee, whose leaders say their 
membership is much better schooled in effective political 


techniques than in 1944 or 1946. The PAC under Sidney 
Hillman did a telling job of getting out the vote in 1944, 
but in 1946 it seemed almost apathetic in the face of a 
tide that swept the Republicans into control of Congress. 

Political action methods have had an important place 
in instruction courses at CIO labor schools across the 
country this summer. CIO-PAC hopes to have a campaign 
kitty of about $1,500,000, all raised through voluntary 
contributions, and will spend a large part of this directly 
on the task of getting people out to register and vote. 
Leaders will try to spark this get-out-the-vote drive with 
volunteers; but, where necessary, men who give up a 
day’s pay to ring doorbells will be compensated. 

Among the men around Philip Murray today there 
is a feeling of positive enthusiasm for Harry Truman’s 
candidacy. Both CIO and ADA are inclined to play down 
what they once considered the President’s shortcomings. 
What they are apparently convinced of now is that they 
stand to lose much if the Republicans sweep the election. 

In terms of actual political strength, ADA support has 
no such importance as that of the AFL or CIO. But it is 
significant as a symbol. It means that this group of pro- 
gressives finally had to face political reality; it would 
have come with better grace much earlier. 

But, saying all of this, political Washington still puts 
the odds on Mr. Dewey. Mr. Truman was in Detroit this 
Labor Day for his first speech of the campaign. He will 
have to make a lot of them, and good ones, to shift a tide 
that most observers believe is running against him. 

CHarLEs Lucey 





Underscorings 











The American hierarchy lost its oldest member, both in 
years of life and length of service, when Bishop Alexan- 
der J. McGavick of La Crosse, Wis., died in his episcopal 
city on August 25 at the age of 85. Cardinal Stritch of 
Chicago, who was to have spoken at the celebration of 
Bishop McGavick’s golden jubilee in the episcopacy on 
October 17, preached the funeral sermon on August 31. 
Bishop McGavick was appointed Auxiliary of Chicago on 


November 2, 1898, and consecrated the following May 1. . 


As pastor of Holy Angels Church in the stockyard dis- 
trict he became known as “Father of the Yards.” He took 
a prominent part in building up the Holy Name Society 
in Chicago and in the development of the “Big Brother” 
movement. In November, 1921 he was appointed bishop 
of the La Crosse diocese. Here he continued the youth and 
educational work for which he had become known in 
Chicago. His golden jubilee was to have seen the break- 
ing of ground for his new Holy Cross seminary. May he 
rest in peace. 

> Student Relief Campaign, “the nation-wide effort of 
the Catholic college students of America . . . directed at 
aiding the student victims of war,” reports $141,025 in 
cash and 38,351 Ibs. of goods allocated for relief in 


academic 1947-48. Money and supplies went to help 
students in Germany, Austria, Italy, France, Spain, Belgi- 
um, the Netherlands, Poland, Lebanon, China, Japan, the 
Philippines; while $10,000 was sent to Switzerland to be 
administered by Pax Romana and various student relief 
commissions. Some of the outstanding contributions 
among the 158 colleges and universities reporting: Notre 
Dame, Ind., $30,600; Loyola of Los Angeles, $7,242; 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, N. Y., 
$4,855; Marquette, Milwaukee, $4,452; Manhattan Col- 
lege, N. Y., $4,274; St. John’s, Brooklyn, $3,879; St. 
Elizabeth, Convent Station, N. J., $3,280; St. Francis, 
Brooklyn, $2,780; Mount St. Vincent, N. Y., $2,666; 
Marymount, Tarrytown, N. Y., $2,540; Regis College, 
Weston, Mass., $2,539. 

P Sister Miriam Joseph, C.S.C., Professor of English at 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, has republished her vol- 
ume, The Trivium in College Composition and Reading. 
It is an ingenious compendium of a complete course in 
logic and a course in freshman college composition and 
literature, designed for a class meeting five times per 
week for two semesters. Everyday Logic is also published 
separately, as is College Composition and Reading. The 
more crowded the curriculum becomes, the more thought 
Catholic educators should give to this way of weaving 
the study of logic into the place where many feel it 
properly belongs: in the classes conducted in freshman 


English. C. K. 
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ditorials 








Expanding college universe 


Have Catholic colleges and universities kept in rhythm 
with the new accent on international relations and for- 
eign affairs in American higher education? The Univer- 
sity of Texas, for example, has 1,100 students enrolled 
in its Latin-American Institute. Cornell has two new pro- 
grams: one in Russian and another in Far Eastern 
studies, both very popular with students. Columbia’s Rus- 
sian Institute is enrolling all it can accommodate. Yale’s 
Institute of International Studies boasts the largest fac- 
ulty in that field in this country. Harvard and Stanford 
have special programs. Dartmouth has its “Great Issues” 
classes. Scores of secular institutions have doubled and 
trebled their enrollments in such fields. 

In most Catholic colleges, if a course in international 
relations or comparative government is offered at all, it 
draws only a small class of majors or minors in the social 
sciences. The bulk of the student body is left untouched. 
Individual courses in history and economics—such as 
American Diplomatic History, Latin-American History. 
Europe Since 1914, Foreign Trade, or Comparative Eco- 
nomic Systems—help to make up for this deficiency. So 
do the International Relations clubs. In some schools the 
relation of international society to the moral law has 
found a place in the ethics courses. But again, how many 
students do these courses reach? How rounded-out an 
understanding of international relations and of proposals 
for reconstruction do students glean from such specialized 
offerings? 

We would like to take this occasion, at the opening of 
a new school year, to suggest two lines of expansion. 
First, some program should be worked out to provide a 
maximum number of students with a “briefing” on the 
broad field of international relations. This might be done 
through a series of obligatory lectures once a week for 
one or two semesters. Every college has several teachers 
equipped to share the burden. Outside lecturers could be 
brought in. The University of Detroit made a beginning 
last February by concentrating on the European Recovery 
Program for three weeks in political science classes count- 
ing over four hundred students. For this purpose they 
used the America Press booklet. “The Marshall Plan.” 
Secondly, courses now given in separate departments 
could be grouped into a respectable program. Our col- 
leges have been building up their departments of soci- 
ology and economics for a long time. But most of them 
seem to be still weak in political science. They should 
strengthen their programs in this field. Nearly all of them 
lack courses in geography, which is now being recognized 
as fundamental among the social sciences. 

Our institutions of higher learning should lose no time 
in making these improvements. The great depression of 
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1929 caught us unprepared in economics and sociology, 
Let us not make the same mistake twice. Decisions are 
being made, and will continue to be made, which will 
shape world society for generations. Our graduates wil] 
be in no position to understand what is happening or te 
bring whatever influence they may have to bear upon 
new institutions and policies unless their college educa. 
tion shall have provided the groundwork of knowledge 
and interest which a modern education should give. The 
day will soon arrive, moreover, when the measure of sup. 
port any institution can expect from the community will 
be laid down in terms of its success in grooming students 
for their role in the rapidly expanding universe of na. 
tional and international social, economic and _ political 
interaction. Education tends to lag behind events. But it 
does so at its own peril. 


Productivity and prices 


in two cautiously worded articles appearing in the New 
York Times for August 26 and 27, Will Lissner arrives 
at the conclusion that “sharp and in some cases spectacu- 
lar rises in unit labor costs” have occurred in U.S. plants 
and factories since 1939. On the basis of data computed 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, covering thirty-four 
industries and industrial groups which, in 1939, em. 
ployed four million production workers, Mr. Lissner finds 
that thirty-one industries and groups show rises in unit 
labor costs and only two—rayon and allied products 
—show declines. The writer is careful to note 1) that 
Government data generally, though not in_ every 
specific case, are confirmed by private research bodies; 
2) that the data are of “varying reliability”; 3) that 
labor economists challenge the statistical methods em- 
ployed in the computations and the conclusions derived 
from them; 4) that on the basis of available data no 
hard-and-fast conclusions can be drawn about American 
industry as a whole; and 5) that the skill and energy of 
workers represent only one element in labor productivity. 

It is possible that the average reader, not being ac- 
quainted with the complex and controversial nature of 
productivity studies, will overlook Mr. Lissner’s reserva- 
tions and jump to the popular conclusion that the work- 
ers, by driving up wage rates faster than their output per 
man hour appeared to warrant, are chiefly responsible 
for the cruelly high prices of many manufactured prod- 
ucts. How wrong such a sweeping generalization would 
be can be seen from a recent study of the costs and prices 
of an identical rayon dress made in New York City in 
1939 and 1948. Prepared by the Research Department of 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, the 
study reveals that the labor cost of an average $4.75 
dress in 1939 was $1.17; in 1948, it had increased to 
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$1.53, or by 32 per cent. In 1939, the materials in the 
dress cost $2; in 1948, $4.41—120.71 per cent more. 

The manufacturer’s list price for the 1939 dress was 
$4.75, which included $1.58 to cover overhead, profits 
and discounts. The manufacturer’s net price to retailers 
was $4.37. For this dress the consumer paid $7.87, which 
allowed a 65.6 per cent mark-up to the retailer. 

In 1948, the manufacturer’s list price to the retailer 
was $8.91, and the retailer sold the dress, after a 67.2 
per cent mark-up, for $15.01. Therefore, though the labor 
cost in the dress rose only 32 per cent between 1939 and 
1948, the price to the consumer rose 90 per cent. It is 
worth noting as an example of the so-called “profit 
pyramid,” that the retailer’s dollar mark-up, the percent- 
age mark-up increasing only slightly, jumped from $3.12 
to $6.10. 

Finally, since the cost of materials in the dress far out- 
stripped the labor cost, it should be observed, as Solo- 
mon Barkin, Research Director of the Textile Workers of 
America, has pointed out, that the proportion of sales 
retained as profits after taxes by all textile mills advanced 
from “3.6 per cent in 1944-45, to 9 per cent in 1945 and 
16 per cent in 1947.” 

At the present time, about the only conclusion that 
can be safely drawn from productivity and prices studies 
is 1) productivity per man hour, for several reasons, has 
not increased as fast as wage rates in many sectors of 
industry; and 2) price advances have more than com- 
pensated for increased wage costs. 


Charles Evans Hughes 


When death came to Charles Evans Hughes at the age 
of 86, it brought to a close the most outstanding lifetime 
of public service in our generation. 

It was in 1905 that he undertook, as counsel for State 
legislative committees, an investigation, first of gas com- 
panies and then of insurance companies. As a result, gas 
rates were lowered, the political supremacy of insurance 
corporations ended, their premium rates decreased and 
the yield of policies to beneficiaries increased. The tech- 
niques of investigation he used were later adopted by 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

We are apt to think of “bureaucracy” as an invention 
of the New Deal. But New York State once had as many 
as 184 administrative agencies without effective central 
control. Governor Hughes gave great impetus to the State 
administrative reorganization movement throughout the 
country by the recommendations he made in his 1910 
inaugural address. In 1926, at the request of Governor 
Smith, he headed a commission which perfected the plan 
for the complete overhauling of New York State’s admin- 
instrative departments. 

Much could be written about the arduous years Justice 
Hughes spent on the Supreme Court, first as Associate 
Justice (1910-1916), then as Chief Justice (1930-1941). 
We can note only two major phases of his juris- 
prudence. 

He had a truly Federalist concept of the majestic role 
of well-ordered national authority. In the Shreveport case 


in 1914 he upheld the indirect power of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to regulate even intrastate rail- 
road rates having “a close and substantial relation” to 
interstate commerce. If he wrote the opinion striking 
down NRA in 1935, we must remember that a unanimous 
Court joined him. It was more typical of him to uphold 
the National Labor Relations and Social Security Acts. 
In the field of civil rights, except for his position in 
the Gobitis flag-salute case, he iried to keep open as large 
an area of freedom as was consistent with public order. 
Perhaps his most memorable opinion was his dissent, 
joined in by Brandeis, Holmes and Stone, in the Mac- 
Intosh naturalization case in 1931: 
Much has been said of the paramount duty to the 
state. .. . But, in the forum of conscience, duty to a 
moral power higher than the state has always been 
maintained. . . . The essence of religion is belief in a 
relation to God involving duties superior to those 
arising from any human relation. 
These are the words of a great American and a great 
Chief Justice. In paying tribute to his memory we pay 
tribute to the Christian principles he recognized as the 
warp and woof of our system of liberty under law. 


Not by gloom but by courage 


The Catholic Bishops of Czechoslovakia, in a pastoral 
letter read from the pulpits on August 29, uttered an un- 
varnished charge that an anti-church and anti-religious 
campaign had been started by the Prague Government. 
A pattern was being followed, they charged, that was 
“used in other countries against the Church and reli- 
gion”: a pattern that began with lavish promises, and 
wound up in the full blast of persecution. 

In near-by Poland, the “pattern” was unfolding with 
a new series of arrests and trials of Catholic priests (CIP 
Correspondence, 8/28/48). Most of them were charged 
with alleged financial and moral offenses, along the well 
known nazi lines (AM. 8/7, p. 399), while Father 
Michael Norek, pastor of Krzywizna, Upper Silesia, was 
sentenced to four years’ improvement for “sabotage” be- 
cause he had special prayers said for the Poles who per- 
ished in Siberia, among them his own mother and 
brother; and Fr. Zygmunt Kaczynski, director of the 
Catholic weekly Tygodnik Warszawski, was searched and 
arrested without explanation. 

The Bishops of Czechoslovakia were in a particularly 
strong position to make such a forthright statement— 
similar to the words uttered by equally forthright Cardi- 
nal Mindszeniy in Hungary, where the “pattern,” too. 
was at work—1) because of the moderation they showed 
in their first relations with the Prague Government, when 
they renewed their pledge of loyalty; 2) because of their 
careful clarification as to their independence of politi- 
cal considerations; and 3) because of their living Chris- 
tian faith, with its unshaken confidence in God, in jus- 
tice and in the moral law. 

It was particularly in this third aspect that the bishops’ 
words were in vivid contrast to the jeremiads uttered over 
western man and everything non-Soviet at the sessions 


in Amsterdam of the World Council of Churches, by Dr. 
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Joseph Hromadka, leading Czech Protestant theologian. 
Dr. Hromadka saw nothing but “fear, frustration and 
helplessness” in the world outside the Iron Curtain. When 
checked up sharply by a Latvian colleague, who said that 
no religious freedom or any freedom was left in his 
country, and that Czechoslovakia would meet the same 
fate as Latvia, Dr. Hromadka lamely replied that if his 
freedom was interfered with he would resist. His appeas- 
ing language was in sharp contrast to that of Dr. Otto 
Dibelius, Evangelical Bishop of Berlin, who remarked 
bluntly that “in every case, attempts made by the Church 
to reach a compromise with a totalitarian state have 
failed”; with the powerful address by John Foster Dulles, 
who treated atheistic communism at length as a No. 1 
enemy of liberty and peace; with Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
uncompromising characterization of the same as a “Chris- 
tian heresy,” all the more dangerous—like all great 
heresies—because of the grains of truth it contains. 

Incidents like that of Dr. Hromadka’s speech point all 
too clearly to the fact that the pathway to appeasement 
lies through the marshes of despair. If it be true, as some 
observers have conjectured, that the fundamentally pessi- 
mistic and bitterly intolerant ideas of the Swiss theo- 
logian, Karl Barth, have obtained the dominance at the 
sessions in Amsterdam, the outlook for the future is 
bleak; for religion cannot do its God-appointed work of 
building up a world of justice, peace and order if people 
believe there is no point of contact between man and God. 
With the Czech bishops, we must recognize, not capitulate 
to evil. Complete pessimism, whether from the right or 
from the left, is the worst betrayal that can befall all those 
religious-minded men who are struggling to prevent ap- 
peasement and save humanity. Protestants and Catholics 
alike should beware of it. 


Red hand over Asia 


Attention of readers in the Western world has been so 
much focused of late upon the unfolding of Soviet strat- 
egy in Europe that significant events in Asia may easily 
be overlooked. But while we speculate on the outcome 
of the four-Power negotiations and the Berlin struggle, 
agents of the USSR are busy throughout the Asiatic con- 
tinent—home of over half the world’s population. The 
pace of communist advance in Asia should startle us out 
of complacency. 

China, with a population of around 460,000,000, is in 
serious danger, notwithstanding recent internal reforms. 
In western China the sparsely populated province of 
Sinkiang experiences pressures from the “East Turkestan 
Republic,” a recent Soviet puppet. This region, embrac- 
ing the more populated part of Sinkiang west of the 
desert, has been progressively tied to the Soviets for more 
than a decade. 

The announcement from Nangking, on September 1, 
of the promotion of a “North China People’s Govern- 
ment” serves as a warning of what is in store for China 
as a whole. 

Burma, with her seventeen million people, has for some 
weeks been the scene of bitter, communist-led rebellion. 
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Premier Thakin Nu estimates that five per cent of the 
armed forces have deserted to the Communists. General 
disorders, including riots and the kidnapping of the Ran. 
goon police chief, were so bad that President Saw Shwe 
Thaik authorized martial law wherever the army deemed 
it necessary. 

In Burma the communist tactic is classic. Along with 
millions of loyal Burmese, the CP promoted the idea of 
an independent state. The new government once estab. 
lished, the Communists showed their loyalty by attacking 
it. The overall aim of Burmese Communists seems to be 
the slowing up of the flow of rubber, tin and other raw 
materials into stockpiles in the United States and West- 
ern Europe and of rice to the rest of Asia. 

Indo-China, with a population of twenty-three million, 
remains the center of internal conflict. The presence of 
100,000 French combat troops has helped maintain order, 
but it also renders the Vietnamese more suspectible to 
communist promises of “freedom.” Nearby Siam, with 
sixteen million inhabitants, has attracted Moscow’s atten- 
tion for a year. The Soviets in 1947 established an em- 
bassy in Bangkok, staffed by forty persons. Now it asks 
approval of applications for 360 officials, necessary, no 
doubt, for promoting “friendly relations.” 

Fighting proceeds intermittently in Malaya, and con- 
ditions there have the British frankly alarmed. Public 
officials are assassinated, while the independence move- 
ment is carefully fostered. Malayan Communists get their 
orders from Moscow through the CP of India. Their im- 
mediate aim is clear: to gain control of this rich rubber- 
producing area and divert the raw material from the 
Western nations. 

Indonesia, embracing seventy-five million people, is 
torn by conflict attending the birth of a United States of 
Indonesia. The Dutch come more and more to distrust 
the Government of the Indonesian Republic as not repre 
sentative of the various national groups, which embrace 
25 languages and 250 dialects. Dutch colonial interests 
cannot, of course, be discounted as an aggravating factor. 
Quite recently, however, the native Republican Central 
Union (SOBSI) held its congress and passed resolutions. 
The one and a quarter million members of the infiltrated 
organization were committed to an “anti-imperialist pol- 
icy,” to cancellation of the Linggadjati and Renville 
Agreements with the Dutch, and to exchange of consular 
officers with the USSR and its satellites. 

The North Korean puppet government violently attacks 
the new Korean Government, while the United States 
seeks to avoid open conflict by asking the UN to urge 
withdrawal of all occupying forces, including the Soviet 
forces north of the 38th parallel. Chances of success are 
doubtful, for by now native CP control of the North is 
assured. 

Asia, with its millions of underprivileged and hungry 
people, proves a fruitful hunting ground for communist 
agitators. As in Europe, they are quick to promise free- 
dom and the satisfaction of national aspirations, along 
with economic development and cooperation. It is time 
the Western Powers did some careful planning on how 
to keep Asia from going communist. 
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Catholic schools 
look to the future 


Dr. Francis M. Crowley, Dean of Fordham University School 
of Education, was born in Ireland, and came to the United 
States in 1903. Dr. Crowley was educated at Holy Cross, 

Georgetown and George Washington 





Francis M. Crowley, Ph.D. 


University, and is the author of Cath- 
olic High School Principal. 





It is possible through a survey article to secure some 
concept of the size of the Catholic school system and also 
to outline the nature of current trends and possible future 
developments. How big a business concern is the Catholic 
school system? How many students are enrolled? Who 
pays the bills? What does the future hold for Catholic 
education? These are some of the questions that occur 
to the average Catholic when he thinks of the educational 
program of the Church. We are reasonably sure that we 
have some of the answers. 


GROWTH 


Fifty new elementary school buildings have been 
required each year since 1928 to care for normal growth 
in Catholic parishes. Such an annual extension represents 
an expenditure of $10,000,000. The cost of providing 
such facilities during the past twenty years has been 
$310,000,000. In early September this year, in 119 
dioceses extending over the forty-eighty States, 8,100 
parochial schools will register 2,200,000 pupils. Some 
60,000 religious and lay teachers will care for their 
instruction. 

At the present time, the enrollment in Catholic paro- 
chial schools is equal to the total number of pupils in 
the elementary schools of the following great American 
cities: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Los An- 
geles, Cleveland, Baltimore, St. Louis, Boston, Pittsburgh, 
Washington, San Francisco and Milwaukee. Ten per cent 
of all children of elementary school age are receiving 
their education under Catholic auspices. Parochial-school 
students could occupy every seat in the public schools of 
the populous States of New York and Pennsylvania, or 
of Ohio, Illinois and Michigan. 

The rate of increase in Catholic elementary schools is 
about one per cent annually. Each new school year there 
are over 20,000 additional pupils. Reports of late have 
noted a marked increase in registrants in kindergartens 
and the lower grades. The sharp upturn in the birth rate 
is now affecting school registers and even greater in- 
creases are anticipated. One diocese reports 1,000 new 
registrants for kindergarten and the first grade. It reflects 
the confidence of a new generation in the value of a 
Catholic education. It shows also that the decrease which 
was reported in 1946 may be considered as a fluctuation 
traceable to war conditions. Public education programs 
have been affected by elementary-school losses for some 
years. In 1930, a little over 21,000,000 pupils were regis- 
tered in public elementary schools. The total for the 
same level of instruction in 1946 was less than 
18,000,000. We may quite consistently expect, then, that 
some acceleration will take place in the rate of develop- 
ment at the parochial-school level during the course of 
the next decade. 


A release in May by the U.S. Office of Education fea- 
tured the fact that enrollments and the number of teach- 
ers are increasing more rapidly in private and parochial 
elementary and secondary schools than in public schools. 
Between 1940 and 1946, private-school enrollments in- 
creased 8.2 per cent, while public-school enrollments de- 
creased 8.4 per cent. This is a significant phenomenon 
and reflects more than the effect of a lower birth rate. 
It is a salutary sign for all American education, because 
it indicates that a “back to God” movement is under way. 
Parents in increasing numbers are looking for spiritual 
values in education. Non-Catholics of good will are now 
registering their children in Catholic elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. Thousands in 
attendance are reported in 
the NCWC surveys. Parental 
anxiety is also manifest in 
the extension of denomi- 
national-school facilities, and 
the establishment for the 
first time of elementary 
schools by certain Protestant 
sects. In the light of these 
developments it is rather 
easy to account for public- 
school losses and private and 
denominational-school gains. 

It is satisfying to know that 
the Church’s prescription for the spiritual anemia of 
public education is being used by others to come closer 
to God. 





OPPOSITION 


But there is one agency which views such a trend with 
alarm. Its pronouncements to date have made much of 
the issue of separation of Church and State, the latest 
blast being occasioned by the McCollum decision of the 
U.S. Supreme Court declaring the Champaign plan of 
religious instruction unconstitutional. The release origin- 
ated in the National Education Association Headquar- 
ters Building, Washington, D. C. We are not impressed 
by the NEA’s concern over separation of Church and 
State. Its real fear, we suspect, is the effect that steady 
withdrawals of Catholic children from public schools 
will have on school budgets. Lower registrations in 
State school systems mean lower appropriations. Smaller 
budgets mean fewer teachers. A decrease in the number 
of teachers means less money for NEA dues, fewer su- 
perintendents to bring teachers into the NEA and less 
money to use in propaganda for a completely secularized 
public school system. We are only in the early stages of 
the NEA’s offensive against Catholic education. Every 
move to handicap us will receive full NEA support. It 
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is good for our schools to have such a resourceful and 
tireless antagonist. It makes us vigilant, militant and un- 
compromising in our devotion to the interests of God and 
country, always reminding us that the spiritual must not 
be supplanted by the secular. The late G. K. Chesterton 
expressed it so well: “The issue is now clear. It is between 
light and darkness, and everyone must choose his side.” 


In THE DiocEsAN FIELD 


AMERICA recorded in an article released some twenty 
years ago, January 5, 1929, that $8,000,000 had been 
invested in thirty-five high schools, mostly diocesan, con- 
structed during that year. There was a comment to the 
effect that such construction “does much to bridge the 
gap between the Catholic elementary school and the 
Catholic college, and it is clearly evident that most of 
the schools erected in the future will be diocesan in con- 
trol and will be tuition-free.” 

That prediction published twenty years ago has been 
fully justified. In some ways it could be considered a 
slight understatement. Fewer and larger schools has been 
the order of the day, tuition-free if possible, and sup- 
ported from diocesan funds. Drives for millions of dol- 
lars for high-school construction are now under way in 
various dioceses, and millions are in reserve for con- 
struction already authorized but postponed because of the 
scarcity of building materials or high cost. Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Cincinnati, St. Louis, New York, Brooklyn, Bos- 
ton, Mobile and Hartford are but a few of the jurisdic- 
tions with ambitious programs proposed or already un- 
der way. The same sort of surge characterized Catholic 
effort at this level in the late *twenties and laid the foun- 
dation for the great upward swing that swept an addi- 
tional 275,000 students into Catholic high schools and 
academies during the period from 1928 to 1948. This 
represents an increase of 130 per cent in a generation, a 
rate of growth that exceeds that registered by any divi- 
sion of the Catholic school system. Buildings to accom- 
modate such a huge influx cost $140,000,000. The plant 
and equipment now in use by 499,000 students in at- 
tendance represent an investment of $300,000,000. Over 
10,000 religious and lay teachers care for their instruc- 
tion. 

Where does the money come from to support Catholic 
education? Tuition fees account for the support of the 

current programs of colleges and universities. Some high 
schools and academies also charge tuition, but it is sel- 
dom that a parochial school has an instructional fee, 
since free instruction is in most instances a diocesan 
mandate. 

The great burden of capital expenditure, interest on 
current indebtedness, maintenance and instructional costs 
for over two million students, amounting to $121,000,000 
annually, is borne by parishes and dioceses. There is no 
public subsidy. Catholic education is supported by the 
contributions of the average Catholic through his parish. 
His donations through the years have constituted a steady 
stream that has constantly increased in volume. Even in 
the depths of the last depression the closing of a Catholic 
school merited a headline. The dimes, the quarters and 
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the dollars dropped into the collection baskets on Sunday 
constitute the answer. They are given to be used for God's 
work, and His great work in our day is Catholic educa- 
tion. Such generous and voluntary support of a separate 
school system is one of the financial wonders of our 
age. The question has never been, “How much?” It has 
always been, “What do you need in order to carry on 
God’s works?” 

In the light of the Bishops’ recent condemnation of 
secularism, a pronouncement which has special applica- 
tions in the field of education, it is encouraging to note 
that at all levels of instruction there is direct evidence 
that our leaders are conscious of its deadly inroads. 
Theology at the higher levels to supplement and support 
religion; philosophy to provide a rational foundation; 
curricula organized and integrated on the bases provided 
by a Catholic philosophy of education; teacher-training 
programs dominated by a Catholic approach to educa- 

tional problems, and a cour- 
ageous unwillingness to com- 
promise on essentials—all of 
these are but part of a 
larger scheme to inculcate 
upon the minds of Christian 
charges that “God is an in- 
escapable fact, and one can- 
not make a plan for life 
in disregard of inescapable 
facts.” We are no longer 
apologetic in our dealings 
with State and standardiz- 
ing officials, and we are 
ready to begin and end on a 
Catholic note. The ravages of secularism have been re- 
vealed in all their ugliness and we are on the march 
to protect our charges and our programs {rom the can- 
cerous inroads of expediency and compromise. It is 
high time for us to do so. “Indifferentism” was the 
rallying cry of the founders of our present glorious 
Catholic school system; “secularism” is the menace ot 





our own time. 
THE CaTHoLic COLLEGE 


The Catholic college or university is rightfully looked 
on as the capstone of the Catholic school system. Of the 
205 colleges and universities operating under the aus- 
pices of the Church in this country, 21 have been in 
existence for more than a hundred years. There are 25 
universities and 180 colleges. Of the higher institutions 
of learning, 77 are colleges for men and 128 are devoted 
exclusively to the education of women. The number of in- 
stitutions for men has remained the same during the last 
twenty years, but the increase in the number of women’s 
colleges has been quite unusual, 84 new schools having 
been established since 1928. (Men’s colleges that closed 
were balanced by new foundations.) This is an increase of 
52 per cent. Thirty-two of these institutions were founded 
between 1930 and 1940, and seven between 1940 and 
1948. The sharp decrease in new foundations signalizes 
a slowing down which many consider a desirable trend. 
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It offsets the possibility of needless competition and in- 
sures the development of representative institutions of 
higher learning. Colleges for men have been established 
in recent years in centers of population lacking Catholic 
higher-education facilities, but such establishments have 
been created as a result of urgent appeals by prelates 
wishing to combat secularism in higher education. The 
trend in Catholic colleges is evident: fewer and better 
schools. We are to conserve our resources and con- 
solidate our gains. 


THE Postwar TivE Epps 


The great influx of veterans is now subsiding, so that 
service men and women will constitute less than fifty 
per cent of the enrollment during 1948-1949. During 
1945-1946 our institutions of higher learning registered 
an increase of 83,417 students, a gain of 56 per cent. Ap- 
proximately 232,000 students were receiving instruction. 
The total for this year will be 240,000. The rate of 
increase for the next decade should be normal. College 
and university officials welcome the turn of the tide. Too 
many essential activities have been neglected, such as 
research, supervision of instruction, faculty growth and 
the development of cultural interests. It must be said that 
the veterans have acquitted themselves gloriously and 
that their presence has been a stimulus for personnel of 
all ranks. There is evidence now that a higher level of 
achievement in education for so many means a greater 
demand for such opportunities in the future. There will 
be no marked drop in college and university registrations 
for at least a decade. 

A recent America Press pamphlet, “Whither American 
Education?” carries the essays prepared by a special 
committee of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion on the proposals and implications of the Report of 
President Truman’s Commission on Higher Education. 
This booklet is cited as an example of the constructive 
work being done in an increasing degree by the NCEA. 
An appreciation of the value of organization seems to be 
developing on the part of Catholic educators. More con- 
ferences are scheduled each succeeding year and more 
productive committees are dealing constructively with 
critical problems. Vigilant leadership and the ardent de- 
sire to provide for professional growth seem to be largely 
responsible for this laudable trend. The June, 1948 issue 
of the Catholic School Journal listed twenty diocesan 
meetings in fourteen States. Diocesan superintendents of 
schools sponsor many conferences. They are also direct- 
ing attention to functional curriculum construction, the 
greater drawing and holding power of our schools, crea- 
tive supervision, education for handicapped groups, more 
extensive use of audio-visual aids, and remedial speech 
programs. There is an evident desire at all levels of 
instruction to provide social security for lay personnel 
and to formulate regulations covering the rights and 
duties of administrators and teachers. Officials are becom- 
ing “community-conscious” and thinking in terms of 
social, educational and cultural programs which promote 
common interests. There is more concern for family life, 
reflected in practical instruction in home duties, the bases 


of successful marriage and the proper rearing of chil- 
dren. Institutions of higher learning are opening up new 
areas of service and encouraging scholarship and re- 
search on an increasing scale. Library holdings and 
science instruction are receiving special attention. These 
developments have been observed through an examina- 
tion of Catholic educational literature, and recur fre- 
quently enough to be listed as trends. We have every 
reason to have confidence in the future. 

Aside from the generous and abiding support of the 
laity, the greatest single asset of the Catholic school 
system is “the endowment of consecrated lives,” repre- 
senting the gratuitous contribution of professional serv- 
ices by religious men and women. Over 100,000 are now 
caring for approximately 3,000,000 students in Catholic 
universities, colleges, secondary and elementary schools. 
They are aided by some 13,000 self-sacrificing lay teach- 
ers. Their efforts are largely responsible for the success 
of the program, since costs for instruction are reduced 
by at least one-half because of the lower salary bills. 
For instance, the instruction of Catholic elementary and 
secondary school students under public auspices would 
call for an expenditure annually of $420,742,900. The 
Church is able to care for their education, however, at a 
cost of $182,250,000. The enormous saving to the State 


is immediately evident. It is equal to the amount spent 


annually by California to provide elementary and second- 


ary education for all pupils enrolled in public schools. 
The amount necessary to care for Catholic elementary 
and secondary pupils—$420,742,900—equals the annual 
expenditures of Ohio and Pennsylvania. The value of 
school property devoted to the education of these stu- 
dents by the Church is $807,000,000. The holdings of 
colleges and universities would increase the total to one 
billion dollars, Catholic schools are in the big-business 
bracket. The vision, courage and faith of the founders of 
the Catholic school system have been vindicated in strik- 
ing fashion, and all Americans should feel very much 
indebted to them. Perhaps Most Reverend William T. 
Mulloy, Bishop of Covington, had this in mind when he 
said at a recent NCEA regional meeting in Chicago that 
we could show no greater devotion to our nation than 
in giving it the benefit of our system of Christian educa- 


tion of youth. 





Looking ahead 


How much foundation is there for charges of com- 
munist influence in the American Labor Party? 
Leonard J. Schweitzer, free-lance journalist who 
has written on foreign and domestic matters for 
a number of years, and who is at present busy on 
a biography of Trotsky, presents the results of 
his research on ALP politics in an article scheduled 
for next week. . . . Also in the issue of September 
18, AMERICA will present the second in a series 
of studies of population and resources, by Father 
William J. Gibbons, S.J., the first of which ap- 
peared in the issue of March 27, 1948. 
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What we aim at in 
AMERICA 


“A Catholic review carries a grave responsibility to God 
and His Church. Its judgment on moral questions will be 
it will present truths 
always in perfect focus.” (Excerpt 


received as a sure and safe guide... 





John LaFarge, S.J. 


from letter to Father LaFarge from 
Pope Pius X11.) 





The following lines are in answer to a query which was 
put to the Editor by a stranger who had happened to pick 
up a copy of America. “Father, why don’t you take a 
little time out to share with your readers the knowledge 
of just what you are interested in, just what you are 
trying to do? I should like to know more clearly what is 
the underlying thought that controls your choice of all 
these varied items that you set forth for public consump- 
tion each week.” 

“Could you perhaps offer some special reason why I 
should attempt this?” I asked in reply. 

“Yes,” said my friend, “there is a special reason. You 
are working in competition with secular or non-religious 
weeklies of enormous circulation, which are powerful 
sources of public opinion. Through their weekly analysis 
of current news and their skilled editorializing of this 
analysis, they are molding public opinion upon the issues 
of the day. Sometimes they treat of matters that the 
public is already excited about—like the loyalty question, 
or the forces behind inflation or the housing shortage, 
or the kind of schools that the United States will provide 
for its children. At other times they arouse interest in 
matters that already lie close to the surface of popular 
feeling and resentment. With a single skilled blow, aided 
by a tremendous appeal to the senses or to morbid 
curiosity, one issue of such a magazine can kindle hid- 
den embers of anti-religious or anti-Catholic prejudice. 
And often they can do this more effectively than can the 
ordinary daily press, since they can command more 
leisurely and more concentrated attention. 

“Obviously you can hardly compete with such organi- 
zational giants in the field of news gathering and sense 
appeal. You are obliged to be selective, and there must 
be a certain basis of your selection. Could you give 
your readers some idea of how this works?” 

Here, in somewhat condensed form, is what I under- 
took to present to this chance acquaintance. 

Whether we approve or not, our country today is in an 
unparalleled position for exerting moral leadership in the 
present critical time of change and crisis. The eyes of 
the world are upon us, to admire, to hate, to criticize 
or to agree. The quality of American leadership, whether 
it is to be for war and destruction or for peace and 
reconstruction, is determined as never before in the 
world’s history by the various means of expression. 
Never before have words been so winged and universally 
powerful for good or evil. Among these means of expres- 
sion the weekly “journal of opinion” plays an important 
and frequently a decisive part. 

AMERICA’S aim, briefly stated, is to help mold that lead- 
ership, in the light of religion’s message and in the light 
of the nature of the present crisis. Since the crisis turns 
on the preservation of basic human liberty against atheis- 
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tic and inhuman totalitarianism, we believe that a maga- 
zine of our sort has the opportunity to be a “visible sign” 
(to use an expression suggested to me by a long ex. 
perienced Navy chaplain) to which men’s minds can 
repair. It can be a visible and outward sign of those 
interior moral and religious principles without which 
there will be no hope for liberty or anything else we 
cherish. 

Such an interpretation of moral leadership, such a 
“visible sign,” will first of all be expected to present 
to our readers the facts. It will describe objectively what 
is happening in those areas where our liberties are most 
palpably and immediately threatened. Hence it will deal 
here and now with the immediate issue of communism— 
as it did with Hitlerism in its time—and with the blight. 
ing influence of secularism upon our country’s public 
life. 

But if the interpretation is to mean anything, it cannot 
rest with mere generalities. It must discuss concrete 
events and living persons. These events and persons 
play their part in connection with communism as a 
political force, in national and international affairs, and 
as a conspiracy against the United States. (Cf. Fr. Hart: 
nett’s article in last week’s issue, on the case of the 
refugees from sovietism.) We are also concerned with 
communism as a moral and religious problem, which 
challenges the integrity of our own Christian life. And we 
are likewise concerned with unhealthy reactions to com- 
munism: the various mistaken attempts, in good faith or 
otherwise, to find a ready-made solution either to its 
political or its spiritual problems. 

Such a Review, therefore, must explore, with the 
very limited means and personnel it can command, the 
principal areas or sectors where the “cold war” is being 
waged. If world communism is to be interpreted as a 
reality, we must mention week by week the various 
lines of its operation in far-flung regions of the world, 
such as Latin America, Europe, the Near East and 
Africa, China and Japan, etc. And we must touch upon 
the various human concerns and manifold human issues, 
in which the same communism is working its mischievous 
and often effective part. Hence AMERICA will try to un- 
ravel the skeins in such matters as postwar relief, refugees 
and displaced persons, industrial relations, labor and 
labor unions; and in the area of industrial conflict. If 
you scan a year’s index of AMERICA and mark it with 
your pencil, you will find the many byways a weekly 
must travel in order to attain just such a coverage, and 
you will see how they all fit together to form parts of an 
uncomfortably unified whole. 

But a religious analysis cannot be content with a mere 
setting forth of the facts, especially since we cannot com- 
pete, as already indicated, with the great weekly news- 
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gathering agencies. Nor can we feel satisfied with merely 
explaining the facts in the light of the social disease or 
inflammation that we popularly call the cold war. The 
cold war and the symptoms and dangers it presents are 
but a phase of a still more basic disorder of our con- 
temporary life. 

Chesterton’s Father Brown, acting as a quite ideal 
detective, interpreted the underlying connection between 
the most unlikely little goings-on, and thus he helped to 
save men’s lives. But Father Brown, acting as a priest of 
God, was also surely asking himself what was basically 
wrong with the neighborhood that he lived in, that it 
could produce such crimes, and wondered, in his medita- 
tions and prayers, what might be done about it, with the 
help of God. This sort of thought did not make such 
interesting reading as did the detective work, but the 
detective work would have had little meaning for a priest 
without the deeper consideration. 

Ame_rica, therefore, does not stop at giving a week- 
by-week picture of the world’s great spiritual warfare. 
It penetrates further and considers the basic human 
problem which lies behind this furious discord. (I am 
speaking for the moment of man’s own inherent difficul- 
ties, not of the confusion that the Evil Spirit creates 
by profiting from fallen man’s perplexities.) This is 
the question of how men can manage to live and work 
together in a changing world: one which is becom- 
ing ever more complex, ever more technologically uni- 
fied, but has lost the key to that spiritual unity without 
which its technical unity, its network of transport and 
communications, offers simply new instruments for dis- 
cord and war. 

It is AMERICcA’s idea, therefore, to study the ways and 
methods and institutions by which men manage—or fail 
to manage—to live and work together. Then—husband- 
ing our limited resources as best we may—we select 
those areas or topics: 

1. On which the Church, through the papal pro- 
nouncements and those of the bishops, has spoken 
with a particularly significant voice; 

2. In which the vital interests of religious and 
civic freedom are immediately concerned; 

3. Wherein we, as religious men, as Americans, or 
as Catholics, are in a position particularly to make 
ourselves heard. 

In one way or another, the question of common living, 
or of the community, is the question most tormenting the 
minds of men at the present time; and this question must 
be answered, speedily, practically and in detail, if man- 
kind is not going to destroy itself. 

Once more, then, if you consult the AMERICA index, 
you will observe a host of articles, editorial comments, 
and other contributions, most of which bear in one way 
or another upon the problem of the community. It may 
be the primary unit-community, which we call the family ; 
or it may be the various grades of the political com- 
munity: questions of government and political integrity ; 
or it will be the international community—the United 
Nations, world government, etc. Or, again, it may be the 
cultural community and education which prepares men 
to live in communities; or else the economic community, 


at home or abroad through trade, which again includes 
the matter of agriculture, of human relations in the field 
of production, and so on. Mere cataloging of all this is 
tedious. But it will not be tedious if you do your own 
exploring of the year’s index. 

Much of this will overlap with what we classified under 
the “aspects of the cold war,” but that is to be expected. 
All I wish our casual investigator to note is that amidst 
so much variety there is a unifying idea. Whether 
we write on the “Voice of America,” or on the “Vanish- 
ing Irish” and other population questions, or on the . 
FCC and radio give-away programs, the same general 
concern is present: how can we preserve an ordered, free 
and creative life, in a confused and rapidly changing 
world? 

How indeed? For if a “visible sign” is to achieve its 
full purpose, it must cap its discussions of the human 

7 community by presenting to the 
on) public mind that which is the key 
2 \= 7 to all human living: the commun- 
eye ity of man with God, which Jesus 
: Christ made possible by His in- 
carnation. His revelation and the 
establishment of His own super- 
natural society, the Church; and 
the community of man with man 
“in Christ”—the sharing of His 
grace and the living of His life of 
faith, hope and charity. 

This means that we shall do our 
part in trying to solve the vexed problems of the com- 
munity and of all communities by presenting to our 
readers an ever-recurrent view of Christ’s own Mystical 
Body as it exists and functions in the world, in day-by- 
day public life. 

Leafing over the index again, this means that you will 
check off such topics as those which relate to Church 
and State; religion in education; the defense of our faith 
against current misrepresentations; the life of the Church 
Visible, as seen in the liturgy, in its organizational life; 
the question of religious reunion and the acts and ten- 
dencies of religious believers not of our faith; the func- 
tioning of the lay apostolate, its principles and its 
achievements, etc. It will mean a study of the age-long 
dialectic of nature and grace. It will be found working in 
AMERICA’S various special departments and columns. 

Such a perspective will be fragmentary, certainly. This 
ultimate and key message is simply the brightest and 
most glorious part of all that is comprehended under the 
“visible sign.” Yet it is the bond that holds together all 
the divisions or departments in what we can offer of a 
religious moral leadership. 

“How many will read a magazine with such a serious 
program?” asked my interrogator when I had tried to 
give him some such explanation as you have just read 
for yourself. 

“Not everyone,” I frankly acknowledged. “Very likely 
only a relatively moderate percentage of our Catholic 
readers, plus a fair—and ever-increasing number—of 
non-Catholic readers as well. I can only hazard guesses, 
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and they are more apt to be in the range of five rather 
than of six digits.” 

“But I can say with full assurance,” I added, as my 
friend looked a bit concerned. “Those who do read what 
we produce are the people who have learned enough of 
the world to understand that there are not too many 
easy, simple solutions for troublesome problems.” 

An old Southern highlander once told me that all the 
folks’ troubles in Madison County, North Carolina, arose 
from “what Wall Street was doing to the gold standard.” 
That sort of simple explanation is demanded by most 


Rationalism or 
creative imagination 


people, and gives satisfaction until the day when they 
find they have been deceived. But the number of those 
who crave to look deeper into the issues; who realize that 
some thought is necessary if they are to form an opinion 
on them; who sense their complexity and know that 
solutions in human affairs, like solutions in good busi. 
ness or good farming, can be discovered only by long 
and hard work: this number is steadily increasing. We 
editors of AMERICA want to speak to all of these people 
young and old. We are presumptuous enough to believe 
that we have something to tell people when we do speak, 


William J. Grace, Assistant Professor of English at Fordham 
University’s School of Education, is the author of Every. 
body’s Shakespeare and Manhattan Mood. Mr. Grace 

has contributed numerous articles on 





William J. 


Shakespeare interpretation to AMERICA 


Grace as well as several other periodicals, 





I shall take my cue from an article that appeared in the 
March 6th, America, “O’Rourke Says I’m un-American” 
—and with due apologies, since some of my best friends 
are O’Rourkes. 

The author stated that he was sick and tired “of some 
of the basic ideas that are floating around the corridors 
and classrooms of Catholic colleges.” 

I question whether there are any ideas floating around 
in this sense—certainly not definite ideas inspired by the 
curriculum. Group attitudes residing in mores, yes; ideas, 
no. What the college has to deal with is something more 
difficult than ignorance—it is a badly defined cultural 
assumption arising from the too easy acceptance of secu- 
lar environmental factors. 

A representative product of a Catholic college should 
be distinguished by creative imagination, by critical in- 
telligence, by the qualities of thoroughness, objectivity, 
humility and charity. His college should have aided him 
to be aware at all times of the areas of friction between 
his own standards and values and those of the environ- 
ment in which he moves. A Catholic college graduate 
should be marked as a constructive revolutionary. 

This is not always the case. In fact, it is not generally 
the case. I propose to suggest why. 

I shall almost immediately run into semantic difficul- 
ties. I believe the primary cause of the O’Rourke situa- 
tion is the divorce of creative imagination from the edu- 
cational procedures of the college. I use “creative im- 
agination” in the Eric Gill sense rather than in the tradi- 
tion of Romanticism. As Maritain has pointed out, an 
invaluable kind of knowledge is gained by the act of 
making something. A student, while gaining information, 
should be making something organic with his informa- 
tion; in the process of making he also learns, and in this 
way builds up an organic and living body of thought 
capable of further extensions on his own initiative. When 
a student is merely indoctrinated rather than made an 
active participant in creative work, he will graduate with 
a set of convictions, it is true, but a set that he cannot 
distinguish from prejudices. Moreover—and this is the 
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sad fact—since his thinking is not creative and organic, 
but informative, his mind lacks the facility both for 
growth and self-correction. Further, I suggest that when. 
ever education becomes primarily an informative and in. 
doctrinating process, the student runs grave danger of 
becoming a mere rationalist. 

But let us first of all look at O’Rourke. A sizable group 
of O’Rourkes is graduated annually from Catholic schools. 
Specifically they are social types, comparing favorably 
with similar graduates from secular institutions, as dis- 
tinct from social-minded Christian persons. O’Rourke 
possesses some estimable qualities, and resembles in some 
ways the product of an English public school in his pre- 
occupation with athletics and in his unbending social 
indoctrination (including a dislike for intellectual women 
and minority groups). He might occasionally be accused 
of regarding Catholicism as a kind of cosmic club to 
which really good fellows belong. With Catholicism as a 
frame of reference, he expresses class values, class allegi- 
ance and class solidarity. It may be ungenerous to sug: 
gest that teachers have encouraged these propensities, but 
it seems that too frequently teachers are inclined to fol- 
low what might be called the “margin of ideological 
safety.”” Let young O’Rourke talk like a representative 
of the NAM—the point is that if O’Rourke talks like this, 
he will never be in danger of being a Communist. 
O’Rourke is loyal to the Papacy, but obviously he cannot 
grasp the views of Pope Pius XI or of Pope Leo XIII on 
social and economic issues. Not reading Locke, or Adam 
Smith, or Bentham, or other primary sources, O’Rourke 
has accepted a filtered version of these viewpoints in his 
economics or business courses as soundly American. 

Dependent too frequently upon group attitudes rather 
than upon independent mental analysis, O’Rourke tends 
to allow religion to become a matter of private ethics 
rather than of public thought. O’Rourke’s religion has 
seemed to him to guarantee a certain kind of culture 
brought about by the fraternization of sons of families 
of relatively the same social and economic level. His re- 
ligious thought is anthropocentric rather than theocen- 
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tric. O’Rourke’s private ethics are high; he is a true 
friend to those he understands; but these qualities are 
not sufficient by themselves to meet our present age of 
social crisis. 

Impenetrably sure of himself (he has often escaped 
intellectual anguish altogether), O’Rourke, especially if 
he has been successful by bourgeois standards, will un- 
dertake the muscular asseveration of principles that con- 
stitutes a masquerade of orthodoxy, and, to the hearty 
accompaniment of clichés, will associate the Church with 
economic liberalism, with capitalism, with the philosophy 
of modern industry, with a generalized racism admitting 
of individual exceptions, and with an uncritical national- 
ism. In his fear of radicalism, O’Rourke does not dis- 
tinguish between the radicalism of Marx and the radical- 
ism of Christ. 

This is tragic. It is also tragic that O’Rourke is serving 
the alternative prong of the Hegelian and Marxist 
dialectic just at the time when Catholicism needs all its 
creative resources to turn the tide, when newer and more 
subtle propaganda of the type of the Blanshard articles 
in the Nation demands the counter-action of minds which 
can dispassionately separate truths from half-truths 
and lies. 


II 


What are the underlying educational causalities of the 
O'Rourke situation? Catholicism in its true nature is a 
dynamic, awakening force, positive, as full of life and 
flame as the Holy Ghost, intolerant of mediocrity, in 
love with sincerity and resistlessly passionate. But Cath- 
olic education, as well as education in general, may 
share to a greater or less extent in the rationalism of 
its external environment. Education, as I a see it, fails 
in the exact proportion that it constitutes a willing and 
uncritical expression of the prevailing cultural milieu. 
I would say that the extent of the rationalistic blight 
can be determined by the degree to which educational 
procedures possess or do not possess social perspective 
founded on creative imagination. 

I believe that O’Rourke is being educated in a period 
in which creative imagination is at a low ebb while 
rationalism is at the flood. Catholic education has only 
partly escaped this general social situation. 

Explanation is in order. When creative imagination 
is famished or dying, rationalism becomes rampant. 
Lack of social perspective is caused primarily by the 
failure to see the connection between the truth of an 
idea and the impact that the idea should have in respect 
to the social needs of the times. The popular connotation 
of the word “academic” justly indicates this type of 
paralysis. The idea may be understood in its logical 
pattern, but neither the teacher nor the student sees 
the idea in terms of its possible impact on contemporary 
man. But lack of social perspective is not the whole 
story; it is merely symptomatic. The deeper cause is 
the emaciation or death of the creative imagination. 

Eric Gill, an indignant critic the effect of whose 
principles has not yet been fully realized, emphasized 
in a powerful essay in the American Review that man, 


made to the image of God, should imitate God in His 
creative activity. In order to be creative, Gill insisted, 
a man must be in command of the four causes of crea- 
tion—material, efficient, formal and final. Gill’s main 
criticism of our industrial society was that for the most 
part it denies the formal and final causes. “You must 
imagine the act you are about to perform; you must 
see it as a thing made—a thing with ‘form’ and ‘end. 
If you do not see it, it is not a human act. It is only 
to acts so seen, so imagined, that the free will applies. 
And therefore it is only such acts that can merit praise 
or blame.” 

If education is to be creative, it must have “form” 
and “end” in which the student is an active participant. 
When studies are undertaken in the spirit of the Sophists 
condemned by Plato—merely as formulated bodies of 
truth delivered on the basis of authority—the student 
does not share in the shaping of “form” and “end.” 
Such material is frequently mastered as verbalisms, as 
bones without a quickening, self-sustaining life. 

Absence of creative imagination whereby the student, 
like an artist, would be in command of the four causes 
(formal and final as well as material and efficient), 
explains why ideas whose fruitful meaning could sweep 
the world are rendered listless and inoperative. Un- 
directed by creative imagination, education simply be- 
comes rationalism. It merely provides sanctions for a 
rationalistic society—and O’Rourke is too well adjusted 
for his own spiritual good. 

O’Rourke himself is not upset by the fact that he does 
not sufficiently share in “form” and “end” in education. 
It is characteristic of the society in which he lives to 
deny men form and end. Even in the creation of the 
atom bomb some of the best scientific brains in the 
country did not know what their associates were doing 
(they were not in control of “form”), or the purpose 
that their work was to serve (they were not in control 
of “end”). This is the kind of anonymity that was en- 
visaged by G. K. Chesterton in The Man Who Was 
Thursday. Anonymity of this kind it found today on 
the highest levels of human intelligence. 

In so far as O’Rourke’s education is rationalistic, it is 
productive of dichotomy. Ideas are mental counters to 
be moved or replaced. They are not organic parts of 
one’s emotional and spiritual nature. In this sense, 
rationalism is basically anti-intellectual because it fails 
to acknowledge organically, as distinct from verbally, 
man’s deep emotional, psychological and spiritual needs. 
The resources of mysticism, of contemplation, are almost 
as unknown in our education as they are in our national 
life. In our predominantly sensate culture, we have be- 
come so used to our aridity in this respect that we do 
not even recognize the need of such a spiritual reservoir. 
A Catholic school has special resources of grace to 
combat this situation, but cooperation with grace be- 
comes difficult in the measure that Catholic education 
lacks a special character and is in itself the wrong kind 
of imitation of secular education. 

Love of activity, of publicity, of productivity both 
vast and indiscriminate, results from the absence of 
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creative imagination. The average college graduate, even 
from a Catholic college, recognizes too little the otherness 
of God, the otherness of mystery. Seldom does he have 
a sense of anguish, a sense of man’s plight as the dual 
citizen of time and of eternity, as an immortal spirit 
essentially united to the death and resurrection of the 
body, whose salvation lies in his will toward the truth, 
wherever it may lead. O’Rourke’s satisfaction with the 
status quo would be quite impossible if he had ex- 
perienced Christian anguish. 

The separation of thought from feeling characterizes 
rationalism, just as their union characterizes creative 
imagination. People feel what they do not think, and 
think what they do not feel. Very praiseworthy persons 
speak of war, of evil, of biological destruction, without 
being able to see the concrete human aspects of these 
matters. With this rationalism comes a new Manichean- 
ism. The orthodox thesis that evil is negation, perversion, 
absence of good, is forgotten. Evil is viewed instead as a 
positive force (outside ourselves, of course) localized 
in a specific people, geographical area or ideology. 
O’Rourke sometimes believes that such evil should be 
removed by another stronger positive force or by a 
surgical operation such as an atomic bombing. O’Rourke’s 
confusion arises from his assumption that evil can be 
extirpated by physical force. In this respect O’Rourke is 
a rationalist. 

It may be said that O’Rourke’s principal failure is 
that of creative imagination. But in varying measures 
the failure of O’Rourke’s instructors is more basic. The 
Kingdom of Heaven has never been seized by the prin- 
ciple of the margin of ideological safety. 


La derniere classe 


(Although Father Charles’ series of lessons on the tenets 
of our faith officially ended with the issue of September 
4, he generously conducts this last class as an education- 
number bonus this week.) 


The Cross. How do you explain (asks the Man in the 
Street) that Christians can remain cheerful under the 
terrible Sign of the Cross? When a religion singles out 
such a symbol of death and torture and makes it its own, 
it must logically become a lugubrious affair. It seems to 
me that every time a Christian cracks a joke or indulges 
in a fit of laughter, he forgets the Cross. To keep the 
Cross seriously and constantly in one’s mind would kill 
all the joy of life. 

Quite the reverse (answers the Theologian). Obviously 
you do not yet understand the mystery of the Cross. For 
it is a mystery, and not only a “happening.” You look at 
it from a merely psychological point of view. The crowd 
on Calvary did the same, and understood absolutely noth- 
ing. You must look at the Cross with the eyes of faith 
and in its light. 

And then what shall I see? 

Something quite extraordinary, perfectly unique: the 
thing that makes the Christians “sing the praises of the 
Cross,” call it “splendid,” and even kind and lovely— 
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hominibus multum amabilis; more beautiful than the 
stars in the sky—splendidius cunctis astris; a fountain. 
head of the everlasting bliss, etc. It is for them not “the 
Cross,” but “the Holy Cross.” The mob couldn’t see that, 
They saw a man, nailed onto the wood, dying under 
unspeakable torture. They missed the rest. 

The rest? But you cannot explain away the ghastly 
aspect of the Cross. All your singing and all your words 
are unable to hide the nails, the wounds, the blood, the 
thorns, the quivering body—in short, the horror of the 
sight. 

I never spoke of concealing anything. We, the Chris. 
tians, we see all that; but we see something more. We 
contemplate in the Cross the appalling nature of sin in 
man, and the stupendous nature of love in God. In just 
one word we merge those two things: the Redemption. 
Men today are prone to dismiss lightly even the idea of 
sin. Sin, they say, what does that really mean? Don't 
bother about sin. Just be a good fellow. But with the 
dropping of the idea of sin, the world didn’t look any 
brighter. Hell became a threat in a distant future. Gas 
chambers, wholesale massacres, concentration camps 
were realities, not something far away. In a quiet convent 
of nuns, the idea of sin to be atoned is ever present; yet 
you see them smiling. Drop the idea of sin and, instead 
of a smile, you meet a grin—the steadfast grin of the 
world today. Man must hate. When the hatred of sin 
fades away, men begin to hate persons: the capitalists, 
the imperialists, the Communists, the Jews, or simply 
their neighbors, because they happen to have been born 
on the other side of the frontier, or because their skin: 
are of a different hue. Thanks to the Cross, Christians 
can polarize all their capacity for hatred on sin alone. 

The Cross is not the story of a man who died on the 
wood, but of a God who loved us beyond any conceivable 
limits. It is difficult for man to believe that God loves 
him. I remember the little boy who cried piteously “I 
won't, I won’t!” during the catechism lesson because he 
had been told that in heaven, if he got there, he would 
see God face to face. For him, God was a kind of stern 
schoolmaster, with piercing eyes, and he would have pre- 
ferred to chat in a quiet corner of heaven with his play- 
mates. We are all more or less like this schoolboy, and 
the Cross teaches us this supreme lesson—that God took 
upon Himself the penalty of sin in order to redeem the 
world, and that He did it out of pure love, without gain- 
ing anything for Himself in the process. Why do you 
think such a faith should kill my joy? It kindles it. Look- 
ing at the Cross, I know that in the eyes of God, and 
through His grace, I have—and you have also—an ever 
lasting life. I call that very glad tidings indeed. 

PIERRE CHARLES, S.J. 





Succeeding Father Charles as contributor of the 
“Word” column is Mr. Joseph A. Breig, of Cleve- 
land’s Catholic Universe Bulletin, who—as an- 
nounced last week—writes in the person of a father 
explaining the Sunday gospel to his children. 
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When I read in the Atlantic last November that the 
comic books Superman and Batman had monthly cir- 
culations of 1,672,169 and 1,451,053 respectively, it 
occurred to me that comic books were no longer a laugh- 
ing matter. Immediately I checked the nearest news-stand 
and was further amazed to see how many comic publica- 
tions there were. Remembering how such reading got 
handed around, I felt safe in assuming it commanded a 
public the size of which would make the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post’s four million look like an avant-garde coterie. 

Comic books, I decided, had become a real force in 
society and were worthy of some serious attention. The 
next time I was in my favorite second-hand bookstore | 
bought a dollar and a quarter’s worth. The lady who was 
buying an armload of movie magazines watched me with 
scorn. 

At home I read through my comic books—here and 
there, I must admit, with more than clinical interest. | 
found that twenty-five separate publications were repre- 
sented in my hoard. Feeling reasonably sure that I had 
some kind of cross-section (subsequent examination of 
newsstands has confirmed this impression), I decided to 
categorize. The results were as follows: 

Of the twenty-five comic books: a) twelve included 
sixteen treatments of the superman theme (a comic book 
may feature the pictorial fortunes of several heroes each 
issue); b) eight included nineteen treatments of the 
superwoman theme; c) nine books, better than one-third, 
had the type of cover generally referred to as sexy or 
lurid; d) ten depended upon some exploitation of the 
idealized—more or less briefly attired—feminine form 
for a good deal of their appeal; e) thirteen were con- 
cerned with what might be called he-man adventure, un- 
complicated by sex; f) eleven were involved in some way 
with the marvelous, the grotesque or pseudo-scientific; 
g) all were quite passably drawn, impeccably punctuated 
and fetchingly technicolored. 

Now the first thing one wants to know is how didac- 
tically sound the comic books are and what they are 
calculated to do to the morals of the young, for whom 
they are ostensibly published. 

So far as I have seen, one need have no fears about 
the over-all moralistic tone of this literature. One theme 
tuns through it: namely, that crime absolutely does not 
pay, even under the most propitious circumstances. Spe- 
cifically, in the course of my reading I was edified to 


learn that there was no percentage in trying to turn the 
human race into midgets, to lure ships onto the rocks 
in order to rob them, to be a nazi spy in South America 
or a Japanese spy in China, to steal gold mines from nice 
old men, to blow up the earth with atomic energy for 
one’s own selfish purpose, or to kidnap a football team 
in order to keep it from winning a crucial game. 

Indeed, the consistency with which bad men came to 
bad ends in the picture books was monotonously and 
monstrously edifying. The comics, in fact, have the same 
moralistic tone that the adult crime and detective maga- 
zines have, where also the ethical Leitmotiv is that crime 
is a non-paying proposition, but where the reader’s real 
interest usually lies in the sensationalist appeal of crime 
and violence. That is, in both kinds of literature one feels 
that the concern with justice, goodness and truth is main- 
ly non-integral: an edifying but artistically supereroga- 
tory element that enables the publishers to justify their 
products to the readers and the readers to justify their 
interest to themselves. Hence the term “moralistic” rather 
than “moral.” 

Of course, the question is the extent to which children 
are susceptible to the supererogatory ethical element. For 
them, more than for adults, interesting reading is its own 
justification. Perhaps, however, by dint of reiteration the 
child comes eventually to identify evil with bad business 
practice: i.e., with that which does not pay. If this is so, 
perhaps some good is gained. A utilitarian morality is 
probably better than none at all. 

Speaking of morals, there is the question of sex. I have 
mentioned that better than one-third of the comic books 
I examined relied upon some exploitation of sex—either 
on their covers or in their cartoons. About two-thirds of 
the comics in this class belonged to Fiction House, a 
concern that publishes Wings Comics, Jumbo Comics, 
Fight Comics, Jungle Comics, Ranger Comics, The Blue 
Beetle, Sensation Comics, Phantom Lady and Captain 
Easy. 

I hasten to add, however, that in certain respects the 
above are beyond reproach. Their publishers apparently 
subscribe to some kind of code that frowns on the use 
of passion-language or any overt love-making. So far 
as sex is a factor in the development of plot, or so far 
as the characters portrayed seem to be aware of it as a 
force in their lives, these little dramas are almost com- 
pletely sexless. The occasional exceptions are in the case 
of the “bad” people. Crooks are sometimes allowed to 
embrace their molls, and spies their Mata Hari’s. But 
here such goings-on are properly identified with the 
forces of evil. 

The sexual element in these comics is mainly that 
peculiarly American kind that depicts idealized represen- 
tations of the scantily clad feminine form. There is, how- 
ever, an explanation for the attire of the comic-book 
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heroine. She is almost invariably a superwoman to some 
degree: she pursues mad scientists, drops out of air- 
planes, wrestles tigers, foils the diabolic fiends from 
Mars. Obviously she would be handicapped with an 
excess of clothing; hence, I suppose, the eternal French 
bathing-suit. The latter garment, in fact, tends to be 
conventional attire for most women in comics of this 
kind, however insignificantly they figure in the action. 
The concomitant convention, of course, is that all women 
at all times—even when they are African jungle queens— 
look like the Goldwyn Girls. 

Now what effect all this has on the child reader’s 
morals I cannot say for certain, since it was the comic 
books I examined, not the children who read them. 
Nevertheless, I feel I am on safe ground in making the 
following observations. 

First, most of the comic-book women, however attired 
or however seductively displayed, are for the most part 
as violently concerned with doing their bit to further 
the cause of good against evil as they are completely 
unaware of themselves as objects of prurient male at- 
tention. They are wholly extrovert, unselfish, “good” 
women. They even look “good.” They have that ex- 
pression of serene, selfless concern with something out- 
side of and bigger than themselves that belongs with the 
ladies in the lingerie ads. They also represent that 
identification of physical beauty and moral goodness 
that is so dear to the adolescent mind, whatever its 
chronological age, and which no doubt will be an ever- 
lasting stumbling-block to the human race in general. 

Second, the implied attitude toward sex in these 
comics, while not adult, properly speaking, is nevertheless 
the attitude of very many adults. It is the attitude that 
finds one of its sublimest expressions in day dreams 
about Goldwyn Girls in French bathing-suits; the atti- 
tude that is both responsible for and fed by feminized 
advertisements and motion pictures; that brings so much 
misery and frustration to its victims, who insist with 
infantile desperation that it is reality. In so far, then, 
as the comics help to prepare the young for the pre- 
vailing adolescent attitudes of adult life, they might be 
cynically classified as “educational.” 

One might surmise that the superman theme, when it 
is free from any involvement with sex, would result in 
completely unobjectionable entertainment from a moral 
point of view. This is probably true, especially for 
Americans for whom morality generally means sexual 
morality. And the comic supermen are often eminently 
satisfactory in this regard: their strength is as the 
strength of ten because their hearts are pure. They have 
that pre-Liebman peace of mind that suggests a rapport 
with the metabolism of the universe itself. The unselfish 
abandon with which Superman, Plastic Man and Batman 
hurl themselves into the battle against evil is inspiring 
in a gigantic way, like the music of the spheres. 

In itself there is probably nothing silly or childish 
about this number-one comic-book theme. If we grant 
that any man is a superman in the degree to which he 
successfully asserts himself against the restrictions and 
malignancies of the human environment, it is easy to 
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see that it will be a sorry day for the human race when 
the superman idea ceases to have any validity. 

But there is one element in the superman theme that 
certainly gets too much emphasis in (and sometimes out 
of) the comic book. This is the unfortunate tendency 
to believe that any individual or organization with a 
great deal of power will most likely use it in the interest 
of goodness, truth and justice. You might say that in 
the superman comic the devil is not given his due. In 
real life, of course, he takes his due—testimony to which 
fact is seen in the huge disparity between mythical and 
real supermen: the latter lining up with the forces of evil 
almost as often as the former line up with the forces o{ 
good. One can object, of course, that if the young 
through their reading come to identify power with good 
they will when they grow up tend to use power in the 
interest of good. But it is just as easy to argue that 
they will merely keep on identifying power with good, 
which is another thing entirely. The point is that the 
comic books I have seen dwell too little on the important 
fact that power very frequently corrupts. 

One could also object that the superman comics repre. 
sent healthy American individualism in action (industry, 
indomitable courage, rugged self-reliance, etc.), and 
are therefore the best kind of 
pabulum for the coming gen. 
eration. No doubt there is 
some truth to this objection. 
But there remains the sus. 
picion that the comic-book 
titans are often the worst 
kind of conservatives and re. 
actionaries at heart—the 
kind that give the impres. 
sion of being rugged indi- 
vidualists: like those real-life 
titans who, while preaching a rugged individualism, help 
to produce and maintain a stereotyped and meekly con- 





forming society. The comic book, in other words, never | 


hints that an individual assertion of power, even when 
ostensibly beamed on socially sanctified objectives, can 
consort with tyranny as well as with true individualism. 

Obviously, of course, there are bad men in the comics 
who use such power as is allotted them against the best 
interests of society. But they never for a moment figure 
as real menaces. Like the diabolic landlord in the 
melodrama, they are plainly doomed from the moment 
they arrive on the scene. There is even an element of 
irony in the extreme disparity between their nefarious 
ambitions and the complete impossibility of their suc- 
cess. 
so that we do not see good and evil locked in a convincing 
real-life contest, but rather the power-good combine run- 
ning rampant. 

I am not trying to argue that the publishers of the 
comics have some sinister objective in the back of their 
minds. 
vigorous supermen boast impressive advisory boards of 
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form of government, the sagas of Superman, Batman 
and Plastic Man might very well be made compulsory 
reading for the young; because it would be extremely 
jmportant to identify overwhelming manifestations of 
power with honor, truth and justice. 

The above remarks are intended to refer to the 
superwoman as well as to her male running mates. She is 
capable of doing everything they do, except that she 
does it more photogenically. What value she has for 
juveniles, beyond that of pure adventure, I cannot say 
‘or sure. But one suspects that she is as much the crea- 
tion of the sexually adolescent male as she is an expres- 
sion of the feminist conviction that women can do any- 
thing men can. Her sister appears in countless movies 
where she is often the superhumanly self-possessed, cap- 
able and lovely business executive surrounded by slightly 
bewildered, fawning male associates. But wherever she 
appears, is she not the American common man’s naive 
approach to the Fatal Woman: the queen of his subcon- 
scious desire to be completely appropriated by the 
masterful fair one? His Circe, his Salome, less compli- 
cated and unsophisticated in evil, but a dancer neverthe- 
less in the algolagnic chorus? 

If it seems that in the above too much emphasis has 





been placed on the adult values of the comic books. the 
reason is that they appear to me to embody so many 
of the values that go with chronological adulthood. For 
that matter, it is obvious that many of the comics are 
made with an eye to adult readers. But then these 
readers ought not to be embarrassed by such reading 
prefertnces, unless they are also embarrassed by the 
motion pictures they see, the popular magazines they 
read, or the radio programs they listen to. In the comics 
they can find the same uncomplicated escape into heroic 
adventure, the same superficial and gratifying morality, 
and the same idealization of sex presented on the same 
low level of sensibility and intellectual sophistication. 

By the same token, there are many more adults who. 
if they are content with their present attitudes and values, 
ought to be reading the comics. They would find in 
them an economical and first-rate articulation of their 
eternal verities. Perhaps these are some of the very 
people who worry about the extent to which the comics 
are luring their children into an impractical dream-world 
spun out of highfalutin’ nonsense. Let such people be- 
ware of taking Junior’s comic books away. Without 
them he may grow up to reject many things they hold 
sacred. 
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Century of progress 





THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS IN 
THE UNITED STATES, 1848-1948 





By Brother Angelus Gabriel, F.S.C. 
McMullen. 700p. $8.50 


This 700-page history of the American 
apostolate of the Brothers of the Chris- 
tim Schools is a fitting crown of 
the Brothers’ centennial celebration. 
Though profiting much from the re- 
searches of his colleague, Brother Al- 
beus Jerome, who died in 1941, the 
author displays an historical compe- 
tence of his own by marshaling the ma- 
terials of his crowded narrative into a 
movement as progressive as the pro- 
gress of achievement it records. 

The narrative is divided into eight 
parts, beginning with an introductory 
sketch of the origins of the Brothers’ 
Institute under St. John Baptist de la 
Salle, dating from 1680; the rapid ex- 
pansion of undertakings in the saint’s 
lifetime; the near-fatal interruption of 
religious life during the French Revolu- 
tion, and the new start in Rome after 
1800. 

Then follow accounts of the pio- 
neer foundations in the United States, 
the work of the Brothers in elementary 
education, in boy welfare, in secondary 
and higher education, the function of 
their novitiates and training schools, 
and the growth of the American apos- 





The first of three appendices, which 
lists the Brothers’ establishments in 
the United States from 1845 to 1948, 
affords interesting documentation of the 
gradual withdrawal of the Brothers 
from elementary school work in order 
to satisfy the demand for their services 
in the greatly expanding Catholic sec- 
ondary system. Of the 175 parochial 
elementary schools which the Brothers 
serviced at one time or another, only 
about 25 remain under their care at the 
present time; but the number of their 
secondary schools is now 60 or more. 

College work was undertaken early. 
Five of the colleges were afterwards 
closed or given into other hands—Chris- 
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Md., 1857-1923, where the famous 
Brother Azarias (1847-1893) taught and 
where he was president from 1879 to 
1886; Pass Christian College, Mississip- 
pi, 1865-1875; Sacred Heart College, 
San Francisco, 1874-1928; St. Thomas 
College, Scranton, Pa., 1897-1942 (the 
name was changed to University of 
Scranton in 1938, and in 1942 the Jes- 
uits assumed charge). The earliest of 
the existing Brothers’ colleges were 
Manhattan College, New York, and La 
Salle College, Philadelphia, both started 
in 1863. St. Mary’s College, California, 
had its beginnings in San Francisco in 
1868, moved ito a new site in Oakland 
in 1889, and was completely rebuilt on 
still another site, about twelve miles 
outside Oakland, in 1928. Christian 
Brothers College, Memphis, Tenn., was 
founded in 1871 and continued as a col- 
lege until 1917. A year ago college 
classes were begun again in a new 
building. Similarly St. Michael’s Col- 
lege, Santa Fe, N. M., was for most of 
its existence rather a high school than 
a college; but in 1947 a new site was 
acquired and college classes resumed. 
The sixth Brothers’ college is St. Mary’s 
of Winona, Minn., which was founded 
in 1925 and taken over by the Brothers 
in 1933. 

The author rightly gives prominence 
to a feature of the Brothers’ apos- 
tolate that is not as well known as it 
deserves, their boy-welfare work. They 
conducted the famous old New York 
Catholic Protectory from its first day, 
May 29, 1864, to its closing in 1938, 
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and have continued it in a more modern 
type of establishment at Lincolndale. 
They have similar institutions at Troy 
and Albany, N. Y., at Halifax, at Ed- 
dington and Phoenixville, Pa. and at 
Ford Logan, Colo. (the J. K. Mullen 
Home). Many of the ablest of the 
Christian Brothers, like Brother Teliow 
and Brother Barnabas, the “Boyologist,” 
devoted their lives to this great, pro- 
gressive work. 

There are many other good and in- 
teresting things in Brother Angelus 
Gabriel’s massive volume. An impres- 
sive bibliography is contained in the 
notes; there is a serviceable index; the 
style is, as histories of educational in- 
stitutes go, unpretentious and easy to 
read. One thing is lacking: a summary 
of the different types of institutions 
which the Brothers conduct, their en- 
rollments, faculty, etc. 

ALLAN P. Farre.i 


More zeal than consistency 





MICHIGAN: THE STORY OF THE 
UNIVERSITY 





By Kent Sagendorph. 384p. Dutton. 
$4.50 

In his preface the author informs us 
that this work is “an informal narra- 
tive” and not “a scholarly history.” 
This we mention in extenuation of a 
highly interesting mixture of history 
and of collegiate apocrypha, in which 
even internal consistency is at times 
lacking. 

Michigan’s history is indeed an in- 
teresting one, and has at times been 
the occasion of heated controversy. Al- 
though founded in 1817 at Detroit by 
a group consisting of a priest, a min- 
ister, a statesman and a politician, the 
university subsequently grew somewhat 
ashamed of these semi-clerical origins 
and for many years considered the date 
of its founding to be 1837, the year in 
which the Legislature ordered it moved 
to Ann Arbor. Classes in Ann Arbor did 
not actually begin until 1841. 

Sagendorph is obviously seeking to 
perpetuate the erroneous 1837 date, al- 
though the Board of Regents itself has 
recognized the truth of the Richard- 
Monteith-Cass-Woodward claim by cor- 
recting the official university seal to 
read “1817” instead of “1837.” What 
little credit is given by Sagendorph to 
the 1817 founders goes all to Cass and 
Woodward (statesman and politician), 
although historians seem to agree that 
the leading spirits were Richard and 
Monteith (priest and minister). His 
lack of logic is indicated by his rejec- 
tion of the 1817 date on the conflicting 
grounds that the original “Catholepis- 
temiad, or University of Michigania,” 
was “just a supervisory body” like the 
New York Regents, and that it taught 
only “junior college” subjects. 
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An equal lack of consistency is found 
in numerous other statements. The 
1847-48 chapter house of Chi Psi jg 


thus called on p. 73 “the first such 
structure built by any American college 
fraternity,” yet on p. 160 a building 
rented in 1875-76 by Alpha Delta Phj 
is referred to as “the first fraternity 
house at the University of Michigan 
and one of the first at any American 
college.” 

Perhaps the answer is to read this 
book not as history, but rather as an 
interesting collection of anecdotes such 
as the undergraduates might recount at 
the Pretzel Bell or the alumni at the 
Detroit Athletic Club. The author was 
outstanding for years as editor of g 
technical aviation trade publication, ex. 
perience which does not necessarily 
make one an historian, and if accuracy 
has sometimes been sacrificed to inter. 
est this may be merely the fault of an 
over-zealous alumnus who wants his 
alma mater to be as lovable to others 
as it is to him and to this reviewer. 

Francis J. Donouve 


Passion for justice 





THE UN-MARXIAN SOCIALIST 


By Henri de Lubac, S.J. Sheed & Ward, 
304p. $3.50 

Writing in America for June 26, Pére 
Raymond Jouve, S.J., urged: “Let us 
avoid—and this time on a world scale— 
the error of French Catholics in 1848.” 
What those errors were a Jesuit of the 
same Province, Pére Henri de Lubac, 
disclosed three years ago in his pro- 
found study of that symbol of the 
Revolution, Pierre Joseph Proudhon, 
published in L’Esprit’s collection, La 
Condition Humaine. Brought out in this 
country under the deceptively popular 
title, The Un-Marxian Socialist, the 
book introduces English-speaking read- 
ers to a Jesuit theologian of extraordin- 
ary acuteness, range and comprehen: 
sion. 

That Proudhon exclaimed “Property 
is theft!” exhausts the knowledge of 
most of us about the man deemed the 
archetype of anarchists. What Proudhon 
meant by property, why he thought that 
in its nineteenth-century form it consti- 
tuted theft, how he came to think so 
and how property came to be so, would 
be profitable additions to our knowledge 
and an assistance, perhaps, to our crit- 
ical apparatus. Pére de Lubac suggests 
some answers, not by any personality- 
emphasized biography, but in a fully 
footnoted analysis, subtle and sympa- 
thetic, of Proudhon’s thought, that 
makes rigorous demands on the reader's 
philosophical insights and on his in 
terest. 

Proudhon protested earnestly: ‘I 
have been thinking of God since I be- 
gan to exist.” Yet Donoso Cortés, n0 
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minor Catholic intellectual of the time, 
insisted: “Never did mortal man sin so 
seriously against mankind and against 
the Holy Ghost.” How explain this 
chasm of understanding or this pathetic 
self-deception? The intellectual destruc- 
tion wrought by Kant had much to do 
with it, but no less had the social con- 
ditions that made economic blasphemy 
worse than theological blasphemy, that 
conceived of God as a prop of Property. 
“Christ,” it seemed to Proudhon, “has 
been called in to help the middle-class 
gods, Mammon, Plutus, Porus and Foe- 
nus.” So, indicting the system, Proud- 
hon put God on trial and, railing 
against religion, he toiled and suffered 
for justice. 

Was his passion for justice—with div- 
ine characteristics—worship of God? 
Hating its perversions in the teaching 
of Macchiavelli and Adam Smith, 
Proudhon with almost biblical prophet- 
icism preached honesty, diligence, pat- 
riotism, family fidelity, poverty of de- 
tachment. The scorn of the moralist 
pilloried the utopianism of Marx. For 
Proudhon knew men and had no illu- 
sions about their possibilities; his 
thought was a translation of his bitter 
experience. 

Against the sacrilegious suggestion 
that economic distress is of divine in- 
stitution, against the substitution of 
charity for justice, Proudhon perversely 


poured out his vehement and vicious 
anti-clericalism. Such blasphemous per- 
versions of the doctrine of Divine Provi- 
dence had much to do with the tragedy 
of the nineteenth century, the loss of 
the working class to the Church. Who 
was responsible for that loss? Certainly 
the low estate of theology, the failure of 
the mission of intelligence in the serv- 
ice of Divine Truth, explains much. 
Pére de Lubac’s concern to make theol- 
ogy existential, an instrument interpret- 
ing the contemporary crisis of human- 
ity, was calamitously absent in a 
France dominated by the Traditional- 
ists, who deprecated reason and neg- 
lected theological sources. 

Perhaps that, in God’s plan, is the 
function of the Revolution: to force our 
intellectual involvement in the problems 
of the historical process, to explain to 
such as Proudhon—to Léon Blum, for 
instance, who could write in a concen- 
tration camp For All Mankind— 
that Christianity is not a system of de- 
featism or an escape mechanism, but a 
divine enlivening of humanity through 
which man, still enmeshed in his tem- 
poral responsibilities, is, by acceptance 
and service, to be fashioned for heaven, 
not by any annulling of his personality, 
but rather by a heightening of his hu- 
manity. 

That, as the genuine scope of Chris- 
tianity. Pére de Lubach has magisterial- 


ly outlined in his Catholicisme: les As- 
pects sociaux du dogme. It is unfor- 
tunate that it wasn’t chosen as his first 
book to be englished, a regret that can 
be remedied by its early translation. 
Epwarp Durr, S.J. 
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By Thomas R. Adam. Institute of Adult 
Education. 181p. $2 





SOME THOUGHTS ON 
SITY EDUCATION 


UNIVER- 





By Sir Richard Livingstone. Cambridge 
Univ. Press. 28p. $1 

John Erskine’s autobiography of his 
teaching career is an easy book to re- 
view but not easy to review briefly. It 
is ehockfull of wise, witty and whole- 
some observations about teachers and 
teaching, about students, about litera- 
ture and creative writing and many an- 
other aspect of American education, 
which one would like to share with 
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others. Probably “‘chockfull” is over- 
enthusiastic, for the book loses pace 
about midway and only occasionally 
thereafter picks up momentum. This 
may be because My Life as A Teacher 
is a sort of appendix to The Memory 
of Certain Persons, which preceded it. 

Be that as it may, the writing in My 
Life as a Teacher is often keenly per- 
ceptive—as when Erskine sees through 
the shallow pretension of schools and 
colleges to educate for character. “So 
long as the family, who must bear the 
loss, are not worried about the absence 
of character training, don’t imagine 
that the colleges will do much worry- 
ing. Where morality—personal obliga- 
tion and responsibility—is not taught 
from the cradle up, an educational sys- 
tem may become a costly folly... . / As 
the colleges and schools ceased to draw 
on religion for character building, they 
put faith rather vaguely in sports.” 
Erskine notes two exceptions. “Military 
schools, particularly the academies at 
West Point and Annapolis, teach re- 
sponsibility and train character . . . the 
other exception, the Roman Catholic 
schools. They too inculcate a system of 
personal ethics, and develop character.” 

Just as perceptive is his reporting of 
conversations with other scholars and 
teachers. This, for instance, from Pro- 
fessor Tom Esty of Amherst, who was 
re-reading Scott’s novels and finding 
that in the re-reading they burst upon 
him with a triple surprise. “The plot 
and characters were fresh; since once 
he had known them, they brought back 
a peculiar aroma of youth, and since he 
had learned something by much liy- 
ing, he now discovered unsuspected 
values in the characters and the plots.” 
Cardinal Newman’s brilliant general- 
ization in his Grammar of Assent will 
come to mind. “ .. . these same pas- 
sages at length come home to him, 
when years have passed and he has had 
experience of life, and pierce him, as if 
he had never before known them... .” 

Erskine was the father of the “great 
books” idea in education. “A great book 
is one that has meaning, and continues 
to have meaning, for a variety of people 
over a long period of time.” He devotes 
a modest chapter to his idea and its 
later development at St. John’s, An- 
napolis, and at Chicago under Robert 
M. Hutchins and Mortimer Adler. It is 
Erskine’s view that a good teacher of 
the “great books” must believe in what 
he is doing, and he must have a per- 
sonal philosophy. He is particularly in- 
sistent on the second essential. “I might 
as well add in plain terms, though the 
thought is somewhat out of fashion, 
that the successful teacher of the great 
books of Western Europe for the last 
two or three thousand years, must have 
some form of religious philosophy. At 
the very least he must believe in a 
spiritual life, he must assume in every 
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human being a soul. .. . It is impos. 
sible to interpret the masterpieces of 
the last three thousand years by im. 
poverished philosophies which define 
man as a biological or chemical acci- 
dent, or as the by-product of economic 
forces.” 

There you have a sampling to whet 
your appetite for this really good fare. 
Erskine lays out for us many a Colum. 
bia and Amherst dish, but since his 
book is autobiography, not history, his 
choicest dishes are his own ripe retro. 
spect of people like George E. Wood. 
berry, Alexander Meiklejohn, James 
Harvey Robinson. James T. Shotwell, 
Charles A. Beard, Joel E. Spingarn, 
Harry Thurston Peck, among others: 
of World War I; of his lectures, his 
teaching and his former students. 

Robert Morss Lovett’s All Our Years 
is likewise the autobiography of a uni- 
versity teacher. Like Erskine’s it is 
peopled with many famous and inter- 
esting personalities. As Amherst and 
Columbia were the foci of Erskine’s 
world, so were Harvard and Chicago of 
Lovett’s. Erskine separated, so to speak, 
his life from his teaching, and so wrote 
two volumes, whereas Lovett put both 
in one. And both are in Lovett’s book, 
for he pursued with almost equal vigor 
two distinct interests—his teaching of 
English at the University of Chicago to 
some thirty thousand students, to whom 
the autobiography is dedicated, and his 
championship of scores of “liberal” 
causes. 

As a teacher, he was a stirring suc- 
cess. He either taught or stimulated by 
personal contact such well-known writ- 
ers as Vardis Fisher, James T. Far- 
rell, Howard Mumford Jones, Sterling 
North, John Gunther, Milton Mayer, 
Vincent Sheean, Nathaniel Pfeffer, Don- 
ald Culross Peattie, Glenway Wescott. 
Meyer Levin and many others. His ap- 
proach to the teaching of literature was 
historical and sociological rather than 
esthetic. Why he favored this approach 
he explains fully on pp. 92ff. But apart 
from any rationalization of the matter, 
Lovett’s whole interest lay in history 
and sociology; and most of all it lay in 
people. That’s why, finally, he was a 
great teacher. 

The very considerable portion of the 
autobiography devoted to the “liberal” 
causes he espoused is as good an illus- 
tration of the befuddlement of Ameri- 
can liberals in the interval between the 
two world wars as this reviewer has 
seen anywhere. It is perhaps kindest to 
say that the emotions rather than the 
intellect were in the saddle—though 
without a doubt some of the liberal 
causes which Lovett championed were 
well worth fighting for. But many of 
them played directly into the hands of 
the Communists and spawned a left- 
wing fraternity more dangerous to free- 
dom and peace than the whole collec- 
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tion of Fascists against whom the lib- 
erals organized their united fronts. 

Another weakness of the liberal 
ideology, as displayed, perhaps un- 
consciously, by Lovett, and not so un- 
consciously by the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, is its disregard for the 
rights of religion, especially, it appears, 
where the Catholic Church is con- 
cerned. Lovett, who was in Paris during 
the last stages of the notorious Dreyfus 
case, exulted in the vindication of the 
man. On the same occasion he re- 
marked that, as an aftermath of the 
Dreyfus scandal, “it was thought neces- 
sary for the preservation of the repub- 
lic to take education out of clerical 
hands. . . . Ecclesiastical schools were 
closed and teaching orders of priests 
and nuns driven into exile.” It was 
sufficient justification for this mass 
violation of civil rights, Lovett seems to 
think, that “the Church was on the 
whole anti-Dreyfusard.” 

Lovett’s career really had two parts: 
from 1893 to 1917 he was primarily a 
teacher; thereafter he was only in- 
cidentally a teacher and very much a 
journalist, crusading liberal, publicist. 
All Our Years leaves no doubt about 
his stature as a teacher, but as surely 
it gives no cause for building him to 
the same stature as a liberal. 

A book that belongs in a different 
category from the two autobiographies 
reviewed above is Thomas R. Adam’s 
practical manual on Education for In- 
ternational Understanding, written at 
the instance of the Institute of Adult 
Education of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, in cooperation with the 
American Association of Adult Educa- 
tion. The author’s viewpoint is that 
since the American mind is essentially 
provincial, curiosity about world prob- 
lems, and a desire to share in solving 
them, must be aroused by relating these 
problems to personal, family or com- 
munity interests. The prospect an 
American citizen may have of his own 
or his neighbors’ sons being led to war 
is a far more realistic experience than 
speculation about the likelihood of civil 
strife in China. 

The book’s point of departure is 
adult education. It is the author’s aim 
to suggest how a continuing adult-edu- 
cation program centering on world af- 
fairs can contribute to what Mr. Ernest 
Bevin, Britain’s Foreign Secretary, 
called “the universal comprehension 
that words are not enough and that 
personal effort and vigil by the citizens 
are as necessary to foreign affairs as in 
home questions.” In consecutive sec- 
tions, Mr. Adam surveys the several 
ways of organizing community discus- 
sion and action on international prob- 
lems, the raw material of such discus- 
sion, methods of distributing this ma- 
terial, and new techniques and meth- 
ods that are available for making the 
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discussion more attractive and effective, 
Not only community groups and clubs 
but directors of adult-education courses 
in colleges and universities will find 
many stimulating ideas presented this 
volume. 

Sir Richard Livingstone’s brochure, 
Some Thoughts on University Educa. 
tion, contains a lecture he delivered in 
the fall of 1947 for the National Book 
League of London. There is sketched in 
this lecture the same thesis that Sir 
Richard developed at somewhat greater 
length in his Rede Lecture of 1944, 
Plato and Modern Education: to wit, 
that the influence of universities on the 
world is disappointingly limited be. 
cause they are too little concerned with 
ends and values, with a philosophy of 
life. “Higher education,” he says, 
“would not have done its work if it 
sent out the student unable to write 
English or wholly ignorant of English 
history and literature, or unaware of 
the importance and nature of science, 
But is it not even more disastrous if 
it leaves him without a philosophy of 
life . . . a definite view of the ends 
to which it should be directed and of 
the principles by which it should be 
ruled, a clear idea of good and bad in 
conduct?” 

What Livingstone says of English 
universities is true of our own. Most of 
them refuse to accept responsibility for 
bringing religion to bear on education 
—which, as Sir Richard says, is the 
only way of helping students formulate 
a sound philosophy of life. Universities 
offer for their failure the utterly shal- 
low statement that the one duty of the 
university is the pursuit of knowledge, 
and that it has no duty to give its stv- 
dents either an interpretation of life or 
a guide to conduct. Secularism has got 
such a hold on the American academic 
mind that there seems little hope of 
breaking it. Before he completes his 
valuable services to sound education, 
Sir Richard might report to the world 
how Catholic universities attempt to 
help their clientele work out a religious 
philosophy of life, and what he thinks 
of the attempt. Such a report from such 
a source might seriously, and fruitfully, 
disturb the smug secularism of our uni- 
versities. ALP 





The Rev. Harold C. Gardiner, 
S.J., Literary Editor of AMERICA, 
will be available for a limited 
number of lectures in the North- 
west and California between Sep- 
tember 20 and October 13. Those 
interested may contact Mrs. 
Josephine Ryan Murphy, 6145 
North Lakewood Avenue, Chi- 
cago 40, Illinois. 
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I was silent, waiting for Joe to answer. 


“But He was really doing the nicest 
thing He could, wasn’t He? He was 
dying so that we could go to heaven. 
That’s when I love Him the most— 
when I think of Him hurt.” 

I said nothing. I was thinking of an- 
other text: “If I be lifted up, I will 
draw all men to me.” 

And boys, too. JosEpH A. BREIG 
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THAT LADY IN ERMINE. Bergamo 
was a strategic (though naturally myth- 
ical) Duchy, and the castle of its ruling 
line was full of legends, ancestral por- 
traits that came to life and other pre- 
requisites of the old-fashioned operetta. 
The latest of many marauding armies, 
led this time by a dashing Hungarian 
colonel (Douglas Fairbanks Jr.), 
chanced to occupy the castle on the 
wedding day of its reigning countess 
(Betty Grable). Her groom (Cesar 
Romero), having a sensible regard for 
his own skin, fled—a fatal error in a 
medium which tolerates only high- 
spirited heroines and recklessly daring 
heroes. The rest of the picture is taken 
up with manuevering the countess and 
the colonel into a final clinch with the 
help of a puckish ancestress (also Miss 
Grable), some ghostly music. a prema- 
ture amorous capitulation which turms 
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out to be only a dream, and an ecclesi- 
astical annulment—as tasteless a deus 
ex machina as has lately been devised. 
Director Ernst Lubitsch, who died be- 
fore the picture was finished, apparently 
relished the absurdity of casting Betty 
Grable as European royalty, and by 
surrounding her with agile, tongue-in- 
cheek performers, has shared his joke 
in painless fashion with the audience. 
Though its intended satire has less 
than its share of point, this is a mildly 
diverting though unfortunately marred 
musical comedy. (Twentieth Century- 
Fox) 


LARCENY. The moral of this melo- 
drama seems to be: Don’t write $100,000 
checks for people you haven’t inves- 
tigated, no matter how trustworthy they 
seem. Adults whose checking accounts 
are such as to make this warning un- 
necessary should nonetheless find the 
picture a reasonably absorbing study of 
a gang of de luxe confidence men in 
action. Spearheaded by the glamor boy 
of the outfit (John Payne), who has 
a shocking aptitude for acting the mod- 
est idealist, they move in on a sleepy 
California, hoping to “take” a socially 
prominent war widow (Joan Caulfield) 
in their phony war-memorial scheme. 
Under the spell of the supposed buddy 
of her dead husband, she writes the 
above-mentioned check with a minimum 
of urging. However, the predacity of 
Shelley Winter, the girl friend of chief 
crook Dan Duryea, and a belated glim- 
mer of conscience in Mr. Payne prove 
to be booby-traps which blow the en- 
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School of ADULT Education 


(co-educational) 


FORDHAM 


UNIVERSITY 


CITY HALL DIVISION (DUANE & BROADWAY) 
NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 


OFFERS | 
the following courses beginning September, 1948: || 


Introduction to Psychology 


Other Courses include: 
Ideas in Colonial and Federal America, 


Introduction to Philosophy, Effective Thinking, Philosophy and 
Moral Law, The Inspired Biography and Speaking Spanish 


Fee for each course is $15.00—Courses begin September 20, 1948 
Registration: September 13, 14, 15; 3 to 6 P. M. 
Courses may be taken for college credit, degree programs arranged. 


For further information write or telephone, School of Adult Education, Fordham 
University, 302 Broadway, New York 7, New York, BArclay 7-1366. 
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Mr. Collins Healy . 
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Dr. George Glasgow 
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terprise to a disastrous climax, puncty, 
ated by police sirens and sudden death 
Though no model of dramatic constry, 
tion, this has some exceptionally Crisp 
dialog, intelligent casting and perfor, 
ances; and in its more serious momen, 
an indictment of the dupes on whoy 
fear of scandal swindlers thrive. (Upj. 
versal-International ) 


THE LOVES OF CARMEN. Prospe, 
Merimée’s turgid novel of a lawless, jr 
resistible gypsy who finally died—, 
the cards had foretold—at the hands of 
the man she really loved, has bee 
adorned with surprisingly restraine 
Technicolor, a wealth of expensive anj 
authentic-looking sets and costumg 
and some genuine Flamenco music anj 
dancing. Bulging thus with producti, 
opulence, it has been dished up for th: 
public as a vehicle for Columbia Pi. 
tures’ number-one romantic team, Rity 
Hayworth and Glenn Ford. It has the 
undeniable advantage of playing with 
infinite variations on the popular 4 
love you, I hate you” theme, though 
captious adults may wish that, while 
enacting this grande passion, the 
scrubbed and neatly groomed Mis 
Hayworth would occasionally sugges 
an unprincipled vixen, and that the 
pleasant Mr. Ford would seem mor 
like a deluded, debased and finally mur 
derous dragoon. The main difficulty— 
which good character performances }y 


such stalwarts as Victor Jory, Luther } 


Adler and Arnold Moss do not chang: 
—is that to modern audiences the Mer 
mée story is to Bizet’s music what ham 
is to eggs; when one ingredient is 
omitted the remainder is an _unbal- 
anced diet, monotonous and unpalat- 
able. (Columbia) Morra WaALsH 


siverlake 








THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY. The 
Crest, its management asserts with 
rather conspicuous modesty, is “Amer 
ica’s finest summer playhouse.” I am 
not in a position to challenge the 
statement, since my experience wit 
summer theatres is both recent and 
scant, and limited to the more acces 
sible of the simulated barns and con- 
verted milk-sheds convenient to the 
metropolitan suburbs. That the theatre 
is roomy and comfortable I can readily 
affirm, and its location on the board: 
walk in Long Beach, with the ocead 
just across the street, is ideal for vaca 
tionists spending the season or the day 
at the resort. 

As an extra bonus, the management 
is compelled to provide first-rate enter 
tainment, for the temptation to remai 
outdoors in the surf or invigorating 
sea air is so great that it is unlikely 
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GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Un- 
gsually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 
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ACADEMY OF 
SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 


School Departments, Elementary and High. 
Affiliated with the State University. Com- 
plete courses in Art, Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Commercial Subjects; Exten- 
sive Grounds ; Athletics; Horseback Riding ; 
Outdoor Skating Rink. 


Address: The Directress 








COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An accredited Catholic institution for the 
higher education of women conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame. Excep- 
tional advantages. 

For Information Address the Registrar 








MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washi e 9, Maryland 
A Catholic College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science Degrees, Liberal Arts, Science, Com- 
merce, Nursing, Medical Technology, Pre-Medical. 
Two-year Terminal Courses leading to Associate in 
Arts Diploma (Junior College Diploma) are offered 
in the Lower Division of the College. 


+ Relti 











THEVENET HALL ACADEMY 


Conducted by Religious of Jesus and Mary 
at Highland Mills, N. Y. Beautiful loca- 
tion in Orange County, fifty miles from 
New York City. State Accreditation — 
College Preparatory and General Course — 
High School and upper Elementary grades. 

Specialty: Music, Theoretical and 

Instrumental 
Address: The Reverend Directress 








GEORGETOWN 
VISITATION CONVENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Fully Accredited 
Junior College and High School for Girls 
148th Year 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Junior College, Secretarial and Medical Sec- 
retary courses. — and Day. Sports. 
— of Country Life in the National 
pital. 
ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


ROSEMONT, PENNA. 


A Catholic College for Women conducted by 
the Religious of the Society of the Holy 
Child Jesus. Accredited by the Association 
of American Universities. On the main 
line P.R.R., 11 miles from Philadelphia. 
Address Registrar for information. Tele- 
Phone Bryn Mawr 4514. 








COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


On the approved list of the Association of 
merican Universities. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Standard courses 
m arts and sciences. Business administra- 
tion, home ecx ics, pre-medical, teacher 
training, music, B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 




















that a paying audience could be lured 
into The Crest by a mediocre attrac- 
tion. While The Last of Mrs. Cheyney, 
by Frederick Lonsdale, is considerably 
less than sensational as a specimen of 
drama, it is a skilfully written drawing- 
room comedy that has become an an- 
nual favorite in barn theatres and stock 
companies. First presented on Broad- 
way in the season of 1925-26, its so- 
phisticated humor is beginning to show 
wrinkles, but in the hands of com- 
petent performers its impudent wit 
retains enough freshness to keep an 


audience amused. 


With Kay Francis starred in the title 
role, the aging comedy even regains 


some of its original bounce and sparkle. # 


The play tells the picaresque story of 
a young woman who conspires to steal 
a fortune in gems but instead marries 
a fortune in the person of a Lord. Miss 
Francis holds the character in sufficient 
restraint to prevent any slopping over 


into maudlin farce. 


Joel Ashley, playing opposite Miss 
Francis, is stimulating as the young 
Lord who has been something of a rake; 
while Stiano Braggiotti, the chief con- 
spirator, is a convincing gentleman 
thief. Other capital performances are 
contributed by David White, Myrtle 
Tannahill and Jean Arden Cobb. Louis 
Kennel provided the sets, and Jerome 


Shaw directed. 


The production, if frequent billing is 
an indication of popularity, has been 
one of the leading attractions of the 
summer, It could hardly be otherwise, 
with Miss Francis at the head of a 


capable cast. 
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IF TELEPHONES HAD BEEN AVAIL- 
able when the famous poets of the early 
nineteenth century were alive. .. . 
(Scene: Thomas Moore is dialing the 
telephone number of Charles Lamb. .. . 
Lamb’s voice comes over the wire.) 
Moore: Good morning, Charles. I have 
sad news. Sir Walter Scott died an hour 
ago. I just received the word. 

Lamb: Ah, dear me, another face gone 
from us. How rapidly they fade from 
view, Tom—the old familiar faces. How 
the friends of my youth have vanished. 
I have had playmates, I have had com- 
panions, in my days of childhood, in 
my joyful schooldays; all, all, are gone, 


the old familiar faces. 
Moore: 


It is a sobering 


thought, 


Charles—one that frequently forces it- 
self upon me. Oft in the stilly night 
ere slumber’s chain has bound me, fond 
memory brings the light of other days 
around me; the smiles, the tears of boy- 
hood’s years, the words of love then 


spoken; 


the eyes that shone now 
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Dr. John A. O’Brien urges 
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A monthly magazine published 
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\ Our Lady of 
Statues 


Oar old, Reliable, Catho- 
lic Supply House, founded 
1904 — leading store of 
its kind on Pacific Coast— 
GUARANTEES THESE 
STATUES to be the 
most beautiful produced! 
Delicate colors and gold. 


{1 ineh, rich, $5.00. 
25 ineh, rich, $20.00; ex. rich, $25.00. 
35 ——. be LUXE, Gold Leaf Decor., Crystal Eyes, 
IRISH HORN ROSARIES— direct from 
Dublin. Strong chains. Soft shades of horn 
beads. Buy direct from the importer! 

No. 1, 60¢ No. 5, $1.00 

No. 3, 75¢ No. 9, (deluxe) $1.60 
Send remittance. Rosaries postpaid; statues Express 
Collect, from Chicago (11 inch from New Mexico). 
Write for FREE CATALOG of Catholic 
supplies, showing rosaries, medals, statues, 
pictures, crucifixes, etc. 


THE KAUFER CO., Dept. A-1 
1904 Fourth Avenue, Seattle 1, Wash. 


OUR LADY OF THE WAYSIDE 
BOOKSHOP 


123 W. Madison, Chicago 2, Ill. 


Dealing exclusively in Catholic books and 
publications requests the privilege of send- 
ing you their monthly listings. 


ee TAT 
| Gi Cre Hetel 
E4 DIRECTLY je BEACH 


On Fashionable Ocean Promenade 
Private Beach Cabana Club 
Rates from $5 Double — $4 Single 
Annex from $4 Double — $3 Single 
Social Staff 























Cocktail Lounge 


YOU MAKE $50.00 


For selling 100 boxes finest Religious Catholic 
Christmas Cards. Also Unexcelled general 
Christmas, Every Day Cards, 
Samples on approval. Write quick. ROBIN- 
SON CARDS, Dept. 371, Clinton, Mass. 





Stationery. 








NOTICES 


12c per word. Payment with order. 





PLEASE send used rosaries, religious 
articles, literature for priests in the Philip- 
pines who are desperately in need to Gerald- 
ine Thompson, 312 Roseland Avenue, Essex 
Fells, New Jersey. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION-—My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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dimm’d and gone, the cheerful hearts 
now broken. 

Lamb: It is, indeed, a sobering thought. 
Ghostlike I pace round the haunts of 
my childhood; earth seems a desert I 
am bound to traverse, seeking to find 
the old familiar faces. 

Moore: But never finding them this side 
of heaven. 

Lamb: Let us hope you and I, Tom, 
will enter the heavenly land one day, 
and find them all there—the land where 
friends are never parted. 

Moore: Amen to that, Charles. 

Lamb: Well, Tom, thank you for call- 
ing, even though the news was sad. 
Moore: I was certain you would want 
to be informed. Goodbye, Charles. 
(Both hang up.) 

(Moore dials Thomas Hood, tells him 
about Scott’s death.) 

Hood: This brings me genuine sorrow. 
Moore: Lamb was also deeply affected. 
Scott’s passing on resurrected for Lamb 
the vanished faces of his childhood 
years. 

Hood: Strangely enough, the death of 
friends affects me that way, too. My 
childhood days take form again. 
Moore: Not a strange reaction. It is 
rather natural. 

Hood: At any rate, my early years live 
once more. I remember, I remember the 
house where I was bom, the little win- 
dow where the sun came peeping in at 
mom; he never came a wink too soon 
nor brought too long a day; but now, I 
often wish the night had borne my 
breath away. 

Moore: I frequently experience the 
same sentiments. When I remember all 
the friends so link’d together I’ve seen 
around me fall like leaves in wintry 
weather, I feel like one who treads 
alone some banquet hall deserted, 
whose lights are fled, whose garlands 
dead, and all but he departed! 

Hood: Ah, Tom, it wouldn’t be so bad 
if man clung to his childhood inno- 
cence. I remember, I remember the fir 
trees dark and high; I used to think 
their slender tops were close against 
the sky, it was a childish ignorance, but 
*tis little joy to know I’m farther off 
from heaven than when I was a boy. 
Moore: Sad to say, most of us are far- 
ther off. I sometimes tremble upon re- 
calling the Saviour’s words that we 
must become like little children if we 
are to enter into His Kingdom. 

Hood: A man becomes a little child 
when he recaptures the humility of his 
childhood. And it can be done. 

Moore: Yes, it can be done. Nay, more, 
it must be done. 

Hood: I agree. Well, Tom, I appreciate 
your calling me. I hope we can dine to- 
gether soon. 

Moore: I share that hope. I will call 
you next week, and arrange a day. 
Hood: Do so. Good-bye, Tom. (Both 
hang up.) Joun A. Toomey 
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Correspondence 





The Church and medicine 


Epitor: There is need of greater efforts 
to assist physicians and those in allied 
professions to more fully and clearly 
understand the special problems which 
frequently arise in the field of ethics. I 
am well aware that there are many 
excellent texts published. I realize that 
any priest is willing to help solve par- 
ticular problems. And I further appre- 
ciate that there are certain underlying 
principles which must always be the 
basis for answers. 

I respectfully submit that this is not 
enough. There is need of a common and 
not too infrequent “get together” of 
physicians and experts in medical ethi- 
cal problems. Opportunity must be pre- 
sented for round-table discussions. Not 
only Catholic physicians should be in- 
vited, but all physicians. Many who are 
not Catholics are really desirous of 
knowing what is the Church’s attitude 
on various questions. It is most impor- 
tant that they should know what the 
Church does not teach. There are many 
incorrect conceptions of Catholic 
teaching. 

I have been in practice over thirty 
years in a community with a fairly large 
percentage of Catholics and Catholic 
physicians. There is no Catholic hospi- 
tal. This picture can be duplicated in 
thousands of other areas in this country. 
I cannot recall any instance in all 
these years when the Church author- 
ities have shown any interest in the 
doctor’s problem. I know that in some 
of the larger cities there has been or- 
ganized a Catholic Physicians Guild. I 
have had one or two opportunities to 
attend meetings in New York and 
Washington. I subscribe to the very fine 
magazine published by this organiza- 
tion. But there is nothing for the great 
majority of us who are practising medi- 
cine today in the smaller communities. 

It is my belief that this must be 
handled on a national scale. I question 
whether it could be well covered on a 
diocesan level. Our State medical 
societies are bringing postgraduate 
training into the small centers. Surely 
the Church can do the same. 

Apart from physicians I think espe- 
cially of nurses. Hundreds are being 
trained in hospitals not under Catholic 
auspices. I know from experience that 
the majority of the Catholic nurses are 
a real credit to the Church. But many 
of them do not have a really clear con- 
ception of Catholic ethics as applied to 
their profession. 

Sayre, Penn. Catno.ric Doctor 


1948 


Catholic graduate schools 


Epitor: Since the end of the war, many 
Catholic graduate schools have at. 
tained much higher standards in their 
individual fields, so much higher, jp 
fact, that they offer training comparable 
to that given in the best secular schools, 
Recognition has been given this work 
and its struggle for better Catholic 
education. But such recognition, for the 
most part, has been confined to educa. 
tional periodicals, to sources of infor. 
mation not usually consulted too closely 
by those intending to continue their 
education. 

From the experience that I have 
had with men whom I know here in the 
East and at home in Chicago, most 
people think of Harvard, of Columbia, 
of Yale and the like when they think of 
getting a graduate degree in some field, 
And they do this on the basis of what 
they consider merit, not knowing that 
Catholic colleges in some instances offer 
about as good an education as they 
would get from the “famous” secular 
schools. 

What I would like to suggest is that 
some method of disseminating this in- 
formation be inaugurated, some system 
of making certain that it reaches widely 
spread groups through all sorts of 
papers. Some of these would be the dio- 
cesan weeklies, AMERICA and other na- 
tional Catholic periodicals, and possibly 
some of the smaller college and high- 
school papers. Such notification would 
remedy to a great extent the lack of 
publicity with which advances made by 
Catholic universities in the field of edu- 
cation in recent years have generally 
been treated. 

I speak from an interest in seeing 
Catholic education come into its own at 
the earliest possible date, despite the 
fact that I myself am studying in a 
secular graduate school. 

Francis J. Mitican, Jr. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Correction 


Epitor: You might gently convey to 
the one who wrote “China, Peru and 
Mississippi” (Am. 8/21) that the best 
thought on the subject has always con- 
sidered the lines quoted there to be the 
opening couplet of Doctor Johnson's 
“The Vanity of Human Wishes.” 
GeraLp Kernan, S.J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Our face is red—apparently our Johw 
son is not.—Ep1Tor) 
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